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EQUEEENGE, 





Sanh 





For ibersin 
fe ie Continent, for not less than 3 
“Bie Countries not requiri 


ECTURES on LAW and JURISPRU- 

.— Dui the ensuing Session Courses of Lec- 

tures, aoa — * of November, will be delivered as 

iloprot. CAREY, A-M., from half-past 7 to half-past 8 p.m. 
ays an jays. 

First Course, a yt On the Outlines of the Pri- 

vate Law of England.—Seconp Course, before the Spring 

Circuit, ~ Criminal Law.—Tuirp Course, after the Spring 

Geen ‘ e La ay ag Contracts. Fee for each Course, 2/.; 

me Ps, 

By fr ai ibe Cour A.M., from om balf-past 7 1 p bait nact 8, P.M., 

ing oO 


Bavupry, 9, 


BOOK SALE AT LIRGE. 


a TE de la belle et riche BIBLIOTHEQUE 

u M. MAX LESOIGNE, ancien e la 

a ae Comine erce de Liége, qui aura lieu le 16 akon 
1849, et jours suivan: 
Cette belle Bibliotheque, rassemblée par les soins d'un ama- 
teur, homme de savoir et de goat, renferme, outre les meilleures 
éditions des principaux écrivains anciens et modernes, une 
és Tats, éditions 





e grecs 
variorum (Elzevi rs) et bon nombre de raret 


te the weekly numhe ed in Mqathi Parts, stitched i a 
remo’ reg Monthe. a a te > iin athiy c| na ae mreppes,® and forwarded with the Megasines. a= Sr hecrigtions for the Stamped 


ing postage to be paid in London, 28 fr. or 11. 2s. the cea ty TT? other tty the postage in addition. 


, Paris, or at the For France, 


(JAMES HOLMBS, TOOK's COURT. 


Y rary and ee el ASSURANCE COM- 


London Board 
Prederick You isa Getmen. 
fant 4. Fouster, Esq. 
A. Bognermen, Beg J. ifatketey dol Johnson, Esq. 
Lord Ernes T.H 


W. Childers: re 3 Jobn Park LP. 
i rs, . obn er, 
E, T. parker, aq, 





dans le meilleur, ot de quasequaton. 








d Thursdays, com 

Pe Cosnse. International Law 7 cow Counse, on the 
istered in the English Courts of uity.— 

tpense. toma Law. Fee for each ty for all the 


tion for Degrees sin La Laws are held once a year, in 

eran by the University of London 
AScholarsbip of 50. a-Year, for three. xe ars, is proposed by 
the Senate, under certain conditions. for the Candidate who, at 
the Bxamaination | for Honours, shall distinguish himself the most 
Tact | 1 Victoria, emp, 08, foe tection gadoved b fe 
duates 0 ties of Oxfo: e, @ in, 
t= as Attornies and Sol Solicitors, are Sahented to Gra- 
the U ty oO! 

Witter information ‘may be obtained at the Office of the 


MERLET, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
aA ET LEFRINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
Qaiversity College, 
London, 26th October, 1840. 


BIRMINGHAM AND EDGBASTON PROPRIETARY 
ANTED, after the Christmas Vacation, for 


the Junior Classes of the above School, an additional 
ASSISTANT MASTER, who has had experience in the tuition 
of young Boys. In ition to Ge usual subjects fs an Le, 4 
nin. he ‘will be required to possess a knowled 
Latin Language and of the the Elements 0 of Mathematics. 

The salary is 100/. Lg cy 

Further particulars ¥ be known, by applying to the Hono- 
rary Secretary, Bennett's 's Hill, Birmingham ; to whom the Tes- 
timonials of Cai ates must be transmitted, on or before the 
sth of November next. J. C. BARLOW, 

October 25, 1840. lonorary Secretary. 


A LADY, 24 years of Age, accustomed to Tae, | 


is desirous of educating her Pupils on Scriptural prin- 


for admission as 
duates 








and wishes for a re-e 
in ort ay where the pupils are y he She can teach, besides 
the usual branches of an English education, Music, and the 
a, of French, and has no ot — to the charge of 
little bo: Address, post tm to C. W., care of Mr. Medes, 22, 
Church-street, Camberwel 





ENGRAVING. —A_ Collection composed of 
EWS obtained by the Daguerréotype 
Monuments and Places of the 
the best Aatista te Ee aay hb 
vm. 


of the most semensatte 
World. t beautifully wan 
e Work will consist of 12 








eac 
In the firs eresti 
 COLOS: at and he MST AZZ A wih POPU! I, 
the Cities ot FT ERU and § JEAN DA 3 
ARSENAL OF VENICES the COLUMN OF JULY IN PARIS: 

Me DOCAL PIAZZA AT FL CE; &c. &c. 

The 4th Number will conta’ ~ wN CHURCH AT MOSCOW ; 
the CASCADE OF TIVOLI; a bat y! OF LONDON. with St. 
Paul's and the River; and the C Y OF BEYR 

rice per Number, 10s. Fie ys 14s. on la’ aras ps 
To be had at Messrs, (janet & Hougbton’s, 89, High Tol Sibere 3 
ssrs. Ackermann & Co. Strand; Messrs, Fuller, Rathbone- | 
place ; "Mr. A. otis 20, Pall Ma ll; Colnaghi & Puckle, 23, 
Cockspur-street ; and oot Printsellers. 
w ready, Gratis 
HE NEW “LIBRARY TERMS, 
on which Families and_Book Societies throughout Great 
Britain are supplied with the New Publications for perusal. can 
now be obtained on application to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, 
lishers, Conduis-street, Hanover-square. Monthly supplies, 
proportion to the number of Members forming each Society, 
rly forwarded: and to meet the increasing demand 
= ee Works, the . blishing res: of this ext 
ment are ai o the 

*,* Subscribers are tarnished. with the LIBRARY CIRCU- 

LAK, a Guide to the choice of New Books, published monthly. 


LUB CHAMBERS ASSOCIATION, 145, 

REGENT-STREET.—TO BE SOLD, at a moderate Pre- 
mium, thw ENTY-FIVE 10/. SHARES in this ay, Establish- 
ment, “entitling the Purchaser, if approved of by the Committee, 
to the privileges of the Club Rooms without entrance fee or 
annual subscription. A most desirable Investment for Country 
Gentlemen who are not members of a London Club, or who 
wish to save the expense of one, A dividend of at least 5 mr 
cent, will be guaranteed from Christmas next. Apply to J.C 
care of Mr. Hood, hatter, 40, Old Bond-street. 


Sale by Auction. 
VALUABLE BOOKS, BOOKCASE, ETC. 

Mr. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, at his House, on 
WEDNESDAY, November 4, a nd 2 ae days, 
VALUABLE *COLLECTI ION of OKS ; 
including RYMER’S FCEDERA, 20 vols.—Catesby's Na- 

tural History of Carolina, 2 vols. plates coloured—Camden's 

Britannia, by Gibson, 2 vols.—Goadby's Illustrations of the 

aie 3 gol, —Sandford's Geeenation of James II.—Strabo's 

ng, by y Falconer, 2 vols.—Stafford's ie Eaceta, Hibernica 

Aleedo's sf hetlenaey of America and the West Indie: 

Madox’s History of the Exchequer, 2 vols.—Morgagni on 

3 vols.—Philosophical Transactions, 1823 to 1828—Acta 

torum, 29 vols.—isruckerii Historia ee Philocophis. ¢ 6 vols.— 

Biblia Figbraice a Forster, 2 vols. L "s 

tomology, 3 vols. “ VALPY S$ DEL HI IN ‘ana 
CLASSICS, 141 vols. a UTis's BOTANICAL 
AZINE, 47 vols. me. oh Registes, DS 1758 to 1830, 75 vols.— 
Thal of Science and ring’s Statutes, 40 
3ihbon’ 7% BA Works 5 vols, ~~ 

and English Lexicon —Classics— 
case, plate-glass doors, &c, kee 








esta- 











egan's Greek 
Law Books—A Mabeeny Book- 





{J 


soe tdagement a2 DAILY GOVERNESS | 


| 


e Is. 6d. each, to be had of Messrs. Bossange, 
Barthes. _& Lowell, Mu, Great Marlborough-street. 


OLAR LAMPS.—A large assortment e the 

PATENT SOLAR LAMPS, suited to all pu 
with the patentee’s latest improvements. Table or Suspending 
lamps ones te: to the — Gace, Alsoa superiog oil to burn 
in the above panes, at 4 gallon. and perfectly free from 
smell, a Paget SON N's fs, x ford-street, exactly opposite the 
heon. " that several of his customers have 

n misled 31, a co—- er, who states pines to be the in- 
ventor and patentee of the solar lamp, feels upon to set 
the — Fight by acquainting them that the true and wt 
with any retail shop; and R. H 
assures his friends that, oy many years’ experience in lamps 
and oil, and being an agent of the true patentee, he is enabled 
to supply them upon as good terms as any bouse in London. 


RITISH and AUSTRALASIAN BANK, 
te-street, London.— NOTICE to Parties wis! sh- 
emittances of Money to Austr: alte or Van Die- 

S and LETTERS of CREDIT will be 
granted by the Directors of this Bank until farther notice, upon 
Sydney and Port Philip, in Australia, or upon rt Town and 
Launceston, in Van Diemen’s Land, at the rate of Sl. for every 
“Rept. 2. -, paid at this Office. 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA. — London 
Office, 38, Old weet ~~ 500,000/. Capital, “A up. 


“Benj jamin E. Lindo, 
Charles Edward Mang 
Christopher Rawson, 


lifax 
Robert Gastar, Esq., Man- Thomas Sands, Esq., Li news 
ches Jam le Smith, 
John con, Esq. Jeunes Ruddell ‘Todd, 4 
rustees—George Sand ae Give . Esq. 
ccm oun Esq. ‘ohn Cuimmins, Esq. 
a ne Glyn, Halifax, Mills & Co. 
Secretary—Samuel Jackson, Esq. 
Colonial Inspector- 
The Directors of this 














— Cunningham Maclaren, a 
Bank grant Letters of Credit, w 


| not > for sums pn Beis Bran Sool. : oe bills at ae 


HE DAGUERREOTYPE APPLIED TO | 4 


the finest | Philip, with on sSilece oO vl 


New Zealand at par. 
| They rot 





sight, for larg 
Town, Lanne ceatgn, 





dney, Hobart 
I Town, a “Me eee, Port 


it. on th 
Letters of credit and bills at 30 days" sight ¢ on ate branch in 


also negotiate approved Bills on the Colonies, and 
teonanah all other monetary business on terms which may be 
ascertained at their Office. 

By order ofthe Board, SAMUEL JACKSON, Secretary. 

ICTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE and LOAN 
COMPANY, No. 18, King Wijliems-ctrest, City. 
Sir Jas, Duke M.P. Chairman.—Benj. Haw: es, Esq. Dep. Chai 

Ww Hila Allen; Esq ames Law Jones’ Esq. 

arnard, Jobn Knill, Esq 

Charles Baldwin, Benjamin Lancaster, Esq. 

James Cockburn, Thomas Nesbitt, Esq. 

Bryan Donkin. ‘RS. Major-General son 

Aaron Goldsmid Daniel ee Esq. 

ng, Bellingham Woolse 
 . Lake & Curtis, 80, Hasinghall-street. 
Actuary and at tp Ratre , Esq. 

Among other « advantage s offered by this Company, are— 
Moderate Premiums—payable yearly. Batyearly or quarterly. 
Participation in Proftse—Facility in e urances on every 
description of risk depending on LL, ee liberal 
and advantageous system of Loan, on Keal or —3peneens Personal 
Security, to pasties Aan Assured with the Societ: 


BRI —- LIFE EAU RAMDBOOUBAAY, 1 Prigese-ctvect, 
Bank, . King William-street, City, Lond 
Capita al 1,000 0001, 
OTICE fe here given, that the BUSINESS of 
the baplavd Life Assurance Compan 
been TRANST! BRED to this Company ; and all persons 
ing Policies issued by the said Company are informed that, as 
soon as the Renewal Premiums thereon shall hecome payable, 
new Policies will be nted to them by the Directors of this 
Company, at the same rates of premium which they now pay, 
and without any charge for stamp p duty and all claimants on 
Policies issued by the ante Be Standard of England Life 








Sir \ A. Herre 
William H: aigh, 
The terms seth for Fire and Life Assurance will be found to 
all the advantages offered by other Companies. Pro- 
Faaere rim 4 be Ty ye icone ing y e-areet, Lon- 
on Ousegate, York ; or of any of the 
J. REDDISH, Sec. 


ATIONAL LOAN FUND, Life Assurance, 
and Deferred Annuity SOCIETY, 26, Corohill. 

Capital, 500,000. Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
Directors—T. a MURRAY, t > o rman, 

J, Elliotson, M.D. F.R.S. b 


Jobn Raw: " 
H. Gordon Clement ” Tabor, 
George Lungley, Esq. Joseph Thomps: 
Auditers—Dr. O. Gregory, F.R.A.S8.; Prof. Whentstone, “RS. 
Actuary—W . 8. I 


. Wooihouse Esq. F.R.A.S. 

LIFE ASSURAN NCE. 
Besides the perfect the policy holder of a large paid up 
on ital, and accumulating funds. with motenahe rates of pre- 
mium, the following is one am of the advantages 
which belong exclusively to the ciples of Life Assurance and 
Deferred Annui at, orisinated Society, viz.—Power to 
borrow (without delay, ex ahd or forfeiture.) ‘Two-thirds of 

all premiums paid peee. 2 licy of Assurance. 
£ ‘ ium for | ars 
’. 


d, ge. &. da. 
“S 2 . ‘Pe [3 : to 7 45 94 
42 





50 
p EE eek ment. 

Ey the plan exclusively Covensped by the Society, a single 
Deferr nnuity is made, not only to answer the same object, 
but to oosal in amount ‘the entire sum of all the advantages 

only ob a by th e middle and industrious classes 
SS investments in Savings Banks, Benefit Societies, and 
n Banks. 


1. A small yearly, or weekly contribution, will secure the most 
am return for after life; thus—2/. 
week) at 20, will, at 65, ied: the policy 
annuity for life of 47/. aos in cash; or Policy with- 
. fui f 408d. at o 


r contribution, o' 
2. pa at any ge lent on deposit of Policy, being a 
fund alwa: ring or want of employment. 
3. Two-t birds of = i payments returned to representatives in 
case ature de 
N.B.— as collateral money security for er periods of one 
to five years, effected at ] mer ates fees. charged by any other 
office, (see Tables A. ag continuance for ie 
at the usual rates. a PERCU IN CAMROUX. Secretary. 


TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cheapside, London. peitatiiebes 1808. 


oe aa s Teton, .. Bart, Crairman. 














e Hon. Sir yt ‘Boyle Feeney i William: Ogle, Esq e 
Jour Oliver Hanson, Esq. anuel Pacifico, M.D. 
William Laforest, Esq. William George Preseott, Kee 

Maclean, "Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 
Moses Mocatta, Esq. John 
Actuary, Charles Ansell, Esq. F 
ae rreyor— Thomas 
omMmas 


t Surveyor. oyd, 
Ry Py TMENT. “The \ attootion “ot the ‘ublic has, in 
e adv men Ils of this Company of late years, 
ed toa Table Pm atrn ditions applicable toend cuneetant 
‘ies of pyemer dates and ages ; the Directors now beg 
to submit the following statement o Claims actuall, paid, shew. 
ng the Sums respectively assured and the Bonuses Tana and 
they request, in orret to show the advantageous plan of Assur- 
pace proposed by this Company, that Persons desirous of effect- 

Assurances on their Own Lives or on the Lives of Others, 

1 the now submitted, with the ‘Addition 
or Domes of any of the other Offices which may apply to a Policy 
greed & y thom m since 1816, when the Atlas Company adopted the 

nus Sy: 

Statement of, Claims paid on Policies efected | in London or 
through an Agent in Great Brita 


| 








hich 


erm during wh 


Name of Life Assured. 


Bonus aecrved. 
Sum Assured. 
Bonus per Cent. on 
the = Assured. 
Bonus equal to the 
papermentionc’ 
r Cent. per Annum 
a the Sum Assured. 


T 





Company are informed t such claims will be discharged by 
the Directors of this Gace as soon as the same shall have 
en outa 
dvantages offered Phabh the Britannia Company :— 
A on economical set of C x for the 
use of this } fro thentic and data, and 
presenting the lowest rocnod of assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 
Increasing Rates o Deaton on a new and remarkable an, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
ganees on a Policy for the’ whole term of life than in any other 


miums may be paid either Annually, Halt-yoesty, or Quar- 
terly, in — sum, or in a limited number o' 
A Boa: Directors i in attendance daily at ~y r Peles k. 
re of the assured in every case admitted in the Pouey. 

An claims | payable within one ‘month after proof of death. 
Medic: d,in all cases, for their reports 
|) Premium per per Cent. per Annum payable durii 
Age. , | Five = a Five 3rd Five ith Five Iemainder 


of li 
20 2° 
30 











Ta |£1 5 10 £1 0 it |£l 169 3% 
beer iee jet 74) 2176 


116 1 214 6 
50 216 | = 94145 5})5638 613 7 
TER MORRISON, Resident . 








Director. 
A liberal PN allowed to Solicitors and Agents. 





i 
| 
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th 





mT) 
a 
rc 


exs1e concso!® 


H. M. William IV. ...+--| 14 
69/H.R.H. the Duke o} boat 7 


The come, 
The late Duke of Argyll..| 
: ae lateEarl ofClarendon| 184 
1202] Sir John ‘Deas “Thomson, 
G.C,B, cesccesscccseccees| 21 308) 
1103) ev. Job W. Baugh eecese! 21 767 
1578] Rev. Thom ++! 20 350 
ae ssrored for the whole term of Life in Great Britain or 
reland respectively, will have an Addition made to their Le oy 
an seventh year, or an equivalent Reduction will be made in 
e ire payments of mium, at the option of the ugapured. 
wn Fourth 7 be = was made up to Christmas 
—Assurances for oo moe now te effected in this 
Utica at coreiderably re 


f Prem 
aa DEPARTM = ed rater of to the t e benefit of the late 
eduction in the Rates of Premiums; this Co ny offers 
Assuters the ee of an allowance honed y oss of Rent of 
rendered entenantenyy poy ae. 
be had at the Office 





5 pth Total amount paid. 
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FUTURE AND EXISTING CHILDREN. 
AMILY ENDOWMENT SOCIETY LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ARRY " ) af OFFICE, No. 12, Chatham- 

place, Blac kfriars, London.—Cap' 
orge Alfred Muskect oy M.P. Chairman. 
wv utterworth Ba yley, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

A married man, paying a yearly premium, or a single sum, 
varying according to the age of his wife, wouldsecure to each 
of his future Children, however numerous, a specific sum on 
attaining any given age. 

Example :—W ife aged 21.,8/. 18s. 6d. Annual Premium for 22 
years, or 134/. ls. 8d. paid in one sum, would entitle each Child 
attaining 21 years of age to 


NEW: ANNUAL. 
Was published, October 30, uniform with the ‘ Parting Gift,” 
ele her he te 2s. 6d. 
LOV IFT FOR 1841. 
London : George Bell, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just Wild: Tri J. Weale, High Holborn, price 5s. 
Ww. MS on the COMBUSTION of 
bh " the PREVENTION of SMOKE, » CHEM 
CALLY CONSIDERED, Part the First, with 11 Plates, 
This Treatise is intended to Illustrate the True Principles of 
the Combustion of Bituminous Coal, as reduced to practice by 
r. Williams's Patent Furnace. 








100; 

Life Assurance and Annuities effected on ad iz terms. 
QcoTrish UNION FIRE and LIFE IN- 
KJ SURANCE COMPANY, No. 449, West Strand, and No. 78, 
King William-street, Mansion House, London; George-street, 
Edinburgh ; and Dame-street, Dubl 

Instituted 1824, and Inc rporated by Royal Charter. 
Directors—Charles Baifoar, Esq. ichard Oliverson, eed 

John Deans Campbell, Esq. bee Robertson, Es: 

William Fane De Salis, Esq. Hugh F. Sandeman, Esq. 

J. Gordon Duff, Esq. John Small, 

James Gooden, Esq. Daniel Stoddart, Esq. 


John Kingston, oa, 

Ss BMackensie, Esq. Manager. 

The distinguishing feature »s of this Co eperation 8 sre UNQUES- 
TIONABLE SECUR ITY, LOW RATES MIUM, anda 
combination of all the important advantages Sioeese offered to 
the Public both in the Fire and Life Department. 

very Policy issued by this Company renders it imperative on 
the Direc ‘tors, in the event of dispute or difliculty arising, to refer 
the que stion to arbitration, 

Claims for losses in London are settled at the Office, 449, West 
Strand. FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Fire Insurances effected at the usual reduced rates ; and Po- 
licies may be transferred to this Office = extra charge, 
and on terms very favourable to the Assure 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

This Incorporation effects Life Insurances either at Reduced 
Rates without Protits, or with Participation in Profits, of which 
two-thirds are returned at, regular periods. without being sub- 
ject to any deduction for charges of mor pepo 4 

‘Tables of Rates and every information y be had at the 
Company’s Offices ; or of the Agents throughout the Kingdom 

No. 449, West Strand, and MITH, Secretary. 
No. 73, “King William- street, City. 


BARET TI" 5S a DICT —_ 


dition. in 2 vols 6s. 

DICTIONARY of ITALIAN and ENG- 

LISH, and of ENGLISH and ST pLiA. To which is 
prefixed, a Grammar of each Language. AREETI. 
9th edition, corrected and improved by ( T HOMPSON. 

Longman, Orme & Co.; T. Cade ny . Rivington; 
Hamilton & Co.; W hittaker & Co.; Dune an & Malcolm ; 
Simpkin, Marsha all & Co.; Dulau & Co. ;. 'T. & W. Boone ; ad. 
Souter; Black & ‘Armstrong ; J. Bain; J. Maynard; Houlston 
& Stoneman; J. Capes; Hodgson ; 3 I Temp qeoan 33. Wacey; 
H. Washbourne; L. A. Lewis; S. Orr oo . Rolandi; 
> Fatt; and C. Dolman. Edinburgh : A. “piast | Btisting 
Cambridge: J. & J. Deighton. AL G.& 

oe, 








This day is published, in ie peice 0 16s. coloured, and 12s. plain, 
et 
HOP FRONTS of LONDON, their CON- 
STRUCTION and DECORATION; illustrated with 18 
highly-coloured engravings, exhibiting the varied styles of the 
resent ig ol For the use of Builders, Carpenters, Shop- 
eepers, &c. & 
L WHITTOCK. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster-row. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth bds. the 2nd edit. of 
ENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
*~* The object of this Work (which is founded on the 


principles of imitation and frequent repetition) is | to enable the 
pupil to do exercises from the first day of his his 





This TER is published, v with 2 Plates, avo., 
WINTE IN THE WEST INDIES, 
Described ~¢ familiar Letters to HENRY CLay, Ee, 


of Kentucky. 
By JOSEPH JOHN GU RNEY f Earl! 
John Murray, Albemarle-sreet - ae 


THE JESUIT’S PERSPECTIVE, 


In 1 vol. 4to. with 150 Copper Plat l. 
RACTICAL PERSPECTIVE: of. an 4 


hod of representing Ae] OBJECTS 
iothe RULES sof Al HT, applied and exemplified in all these’ 
of cases, as Landscapes, Gardens, Buildings, and Figures: 4 
Work highly one for Painters, Engravers, Architects, Em. 
broiderers, Statuaries, a Tapestry Workers, and all per- 
sons concerned in Designi 
Translated from the ry Reach: by. E. CHAMBERS, F.R.S, 
Londen: printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, & Piper, Paternoster. 
ro 








PORTRAIT of “the “LATE DR. WHITE, 
Bishop of the Ame gy Epiace al Church of the Diocese 
of Pennsylvania, engraved W AGSTAFF, » from a 
full- length Picture painted yy y InmAN, Esq. of New 
York. Size of the Engraving. nches by 17 
rice for Sage eececeee be 12 6 


eeeee 11) 6 
Ackermann & ¢ & Co. Span A . Robinson, Philadelphia. 





Accidence. 
By THOMAS eg a ede 3 ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivington, St. Paul's C perchvase hand Waterloo- 
place. ‘Pali Mall: and Simpkin, Marshall 


Just published, in 8vo. yes sa Se, in doth rg the 3rd edit. 


PRACTIC AL “IN NTRODUCTION to | 

GREEK PROSE COmPos: z ION. 
B e Rev. K. NOLD, M.A. 

Rector, of Lyndon, eo late t * e Trinity College,Cambridge. 





of a Greek Syntax, founded on Buttmann’s, and easy Sentences 
to be (epasiated into Greek, after given Examples, and with 
given 
Rivingtons, St. Feel 's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 
y the same Author, 
A Practical Introduction to Latin’ Prose Compo- 
sition. 2ndedition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth boards. 


In 1 18mo. price 2s. 6d. halt: A omen the 4th edition, with Fron- 


of 
PLAIN and SHOR’ r HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN: in Letters from a Father to his 





With a Set of Questions at the End of each Letter, from | 


the * Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 
By GEORGE DAVYs, D.D. L ford Bishop of Peterborough. 
tivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Also, by the same Author, 
A Volume for a Lending Library. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
e Selections contained in this Volume have, most of | 


in cloth, pottaned. 
Pana fn ared lin the * Cottager’s Monthly Visitor. 





mavens ee LATIN ooo 


12mo. 1 » pri ice 2s. 6d. bo 
HE ETON “UATIN GRAMMAR ; or, An 
Introduction to the Latin Tongue, With Explanstory 
colfected | from various Grammarians, for the use of 
hy LIAM MAVOR, L,L.D.; with the Accents 
and camiite eet va oe by Dr. é ARE 
Longman, Orme & Co.; J. & J Rivington; Hamilton & 
Co. 3 Whittaker & Co. ; "EA. & Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall 
o.; J. Souter; Cowie & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman ; Smith, 
Elder & Co.; Ball, Arnold & Co. ; J.Wacey; eneeey & Darton; 
. Dolman; E. P. Williams; Heyward & Moore. Liverpool: 
GC. & J. Robinson. 
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REVIEWS 


A Geographical Survey of Africa, $c. By 
James M‘Queen, Esq. Fellowes. 

Ir has been remarked by Malte-Brun and other 
foreign writers, that the English, though they 
supply by far the largest proportion of the mate- 
rials of geography, yet have no good treatise on 
that branch of knowledge. This reproach on 
our literature is certainly a just one. The causes 
of the defect in question are perhaps not so 
easily determined; but there is one of them 
which, paradoxical as it may appear, seems to 
us of itself sufficient to account for our national 
inferiority in the department of systematic geo- 
graphy. In fact, we are so partial to voyages 
and travels; so indulgent towards any kind of a 
narrative of anything called an expedition; we 
hold out so much encouragement to all who 
scribble in the geographical vein, that we are 
inundated with the bad writings of bad geogra- 
phers; so that any well prepared scholar, who 
thinks of devoting himself to that particular 
study, is soon disheartened by the boundless 
extent of rubbish through which he has to wade, 
and relinquishes his purpose in disgust. 


Geography, considered as a branch of study, | 


has the misfortune of being easy and vulgar. It 
is not fenced off from the profane crowd by any 
long and impassable array of technical terms ; 
nor by mathematical expressions; nor by a circle 
of abstract speculations. It does not impera- 
tively demand of its followers any acquaintance 
with science or literature; and the consequence 


is, that in the throng of its cultivators the most | 


conspicuous are those who excel only in shallow- 
ness and pretension. The individuals who have 
done most in this country for the advancement 
of geographical discovery during the last halfcen- 
tury, thought much less of promoting knowledge 
by their labours than of catching the applause 
that falls to the lot of those who minister skil- 
fully to public curiosity. We have had for many 
years institutions and societies for the furtherance 


of geographical discovery, and they have specu- | 


lated at least as much as they have discovered ; 
yet among all their memoirs on systematic geo- 
graphy, (for we do not speak of the narratives 


of travellers), there is not one which is masterly, | 
or even respectable, as a literary performance, | 
we find either a clear and well | 


nor in whic 
meditated digest of information, or sagacious 


views duly supported by the resources of learning. | 

Were it not for the popularity, so much to be | 
deprecated, of geographical writings, which ex- | 
empts them from the laws of good taste and | 


sound learning, we should never have seen in 


this advanced age of literature such a work as | 
Mr. M‘Queen’s ‘ Geographical Survey of Africa,’ | 


—a work without method or criticism, without 
taste or discrimination, in which good and bad, 
authentic and unauthentic, are confusedly jum- 
bled together, and the results of much miscon- 


ception and false learning are uttered in a sin- | 


gularly oracular and self-confident tone. This 
may appear a harsh sentence, but let it be re- 
membered that we are now suffering under the 
fatigue of having read the book. We dare say 
that Mr. M‘Queen is a zealous friend to Africa, 
and possibly he may possess some original infor- 
mation respecting parts of that continent, but 
yet he manifestly wants the elementary requi- 
sites of a valuable author; he has not habits of 
patient research; his erudition is crude and mis- 
applied ; he is unable to appreciate his materials, 
or to distinguish degrees of evidence; and while 
he jumps at his conclusions, he knows not how 
to quaiify in the slightest degree the assurance 
with which he asserts them, Any paragraph of 


ment; but let us take the following, which is 
near the beginning of the volume :— 

“ The population of Africa is composed of various 
races of men, and_ of an intermixture from each of 
the different races.» The original inhabitants of the 
northern parts remain under the name of Berbers. 
This people are scattered over Africa north of the 
Great Desert from Morocco into Bornou, and along 
the Red Sea and coast of the Indian Ocean as far as 
Mozambique. They are supposed to be the same as 
the ancient Numidians. Their language is original, 
and different from any other. They themselves 
assert that it is the same language as was spoken by 
the patriarch Noah. The Arabian writers assert that 
these people are descended from Ham, and that their 
ancestors were expelled from Palestine and Syria 
and Phenicia. There is in the north-west portion 
of Africa, and in the west from the Senegal to the 
Rokelle, the remains of the old Numidians or Ber- 
bers, the Carthaginian and Roman provincials driven 
across the desert first by the Vandals, and next by 
the Saracen arms. They are of a copper colour, and 
found under the general name of Foulahs. They 
are chiefly a pastoral people, and extend in their 
original and connected dwellings or country from the 
sources of the Rio Pongas, &c. along by the sources 





They are the same people as the Fellatahs, who 
have become warriors. 
cavalry, have, within the last 100 years, extended 
| their sway over all central Africa, eastward as far as 


Bagherme and Mandara, spreading ruin and desola- | 
Clapperton was told by | 


tion wherever they came. 
one of them, that they are the same people as the 
Wahabees in Arabia, which, if so, is a very curious 
fact.” 

How much credulity and misconception do 
we find in this short specimen! We need hardly 
point out to our readers how it came to pass that 
the name Barbari was in so many instances ap- 
plied to nations on the borders of the Roman 
empire, or state that about the fourth century it 
became the diplomatic title of the wild tribes on 
the frontier. Even the Arab writers were not 


deceived by this name, but distinctly inform us | 
that the Berbers of Atlas are a different people | 
The name | 


from the Berbers of Eastern Africa. 
Barbari, or Berbers, belongs altogether to syste- 
matic geography, and is repudiated by every 
people to whom it is applied: nay, it is even un- 
known to them unless so far as they have learned 
it from the Arabs. And yet Mr. M‘Queen speaks 
of the peculiar language of the great Berber 
nation, as if he would lead us to believe, as the 
result of his philological inquiries, that the Ber- 
bers of Atlas, of Nubia, and of Eastern Africa, 
all speak one and the same language. But it is 


Foulahs, are the descendants of the Carthaginian 
and Roman provincials driven across the desert; 
and they are also the same people, we are told, 


as the Wahabees in Arabia, which, “if it be | 
true,” as our author very justly remarks, ‘is a | 


more curious, save the fact, that Mr. M‘Queen 
should at the same time believe that the 
| Foulahs are the descendants of the Cartha- 
| ginian and Roman provincials; and also that 
| they are pure Arabs; for we can hardly sup- 
| pose him ignorant of the fact, that the Waha- 
bees in Arabia are not a peculiar nation, but a 
religious sect, the followers of Abdul Wahab, 
who preached his doctrines not a century ago. 
Here then we have indeed very curious facts, 
| exactly of that kind which are easily arrived at 


| 
| very curious fact.’’ Nothing, indeed, can “be 
| 
| 


| by those who are shallow in inquiry and bold in | 


| conjecture. We shall extract a few more pas- 
sages from our author, not selected up and down, 
but lying together and consecutively, forming 


| the elaborate introduction of his volume, and 
| fully showing with what facility he swallows and 


the Geographical Survey will vindicate our judg- renders back again the most absurd and gra- 


tuitous statements. 

* A considerable number of Jews are found in the 
interior of northern Africa, and in some places, such 
as Goober and Saccatoo, and places adjoining, we 
find the remains of the Copts, the original inhabitants 
of Egypt, who, at one time, held a considerable 
dominion in Africa, from Lake Shad, or Zad, west- 
ward, to the borders of the Niger.” 

He says of the Arabs— 

“ There can also be no doubt that, about 600 years 
ago, their arms and their power and their authority 
extended southwards from Gana to the delta of the 
Niger.” 

And of Abyssinia— 

“The might of the sovereigns of this country was 





of the Gambia, the Senegal, and the eastern branches | 
of that stream to the confines of Benowm and Beero. | 


Their armies, consisting of 


known even to the delta of the Niger; and it was 
upon the discovery of this delta, and the communi- 
cation which, in consequence of that discovery, the 
Portuguese had with the sovereign of Benin, that 
| they first heard of a great Christian power in eastern 
Africa, at a distance of a journey of éwenty moons, or 
Prestyr John as their early writers styled him. That 
a communication existed between Benin and Abys- 
sinia, and countries on the upper part of the Egyptian 
Nile is certain, and admitted, and well known in 
Africa.” 

We shall not believe that the remains of the 
Copts exist in Central Africa until we find some 
better evidence of the fact than the opinions of 

| Sultan Bello. With respect to the communica- 
| tion between Abyssinia and the oppesite side of 
the African continent, it will be time enough for 
us to examine its credibility, when we find the 
assertion of its existence supported by a shadow 
of proof. But Mr. M‘Queen pretends to cite 
| his authorities, and at the end of every twelve 
or twenty pages he gives a list of the writers 
from whom he has drawn his information. This, 
however, is an exceedingly slovenly mode of 
citing authorities, and offers no warranty for the 
correctness of each separate assertion. That 
our author has been often betrayed into error by 
his carelessness of method, will be soon discovered 
by every critical reader. ‘Thus, for example, he 
tells us, that in the evidence laid before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1789, a river 
near Timbuctoo was described under the name 
| of Gozen Zair. Now, as we supposed that this 
name, of which we have a great mistrust, oc- 
curred for the first time in the narrative of Riley, 
an American, who was shipwrecked on the coast 
of the Great Desert, we turned to the Report of 
| the above-mentioned Committee, in order to re- 
move our doubts, and the result of our examina- 
tion is, that the name Gozen Zair nowhere occurs 
|in it. Again, our author refers us to Leyden’s 
Africa for the following assertion :—“ The people 


a still more interesting discovery, that the pas- | of Acca, or Akim, on the shores of the Gulf of 
toral people, known under the general name of | Guinea, carried on a great trade to Tonowa 


| (Tonouma), Gago, and Meczara.” This sen- 
| tence having excited our suspicions, we searched 
| Leyden’s Africa till we were satisfied that it is 
not to be found in that work. 
We do not mean to say that our author fabri- 
cates these citations, but he misinterprets his 
author and paraphrases him so misinterpreted, 
| till the original particle of authority is quite lost 
in the mass of misconception. ‘Thus, he may 
have read that a trade was carried on between 
Akka (on the confines of the Great Desert, not 
far from Morocco) and Gago or Meezara, and 
then worked up this information into the shape 
most suitable to his views. But in the last of 
these names we have an instance of his want of 
criticism, for there never was such a place as 
Meczara; this name being only a false reading, 
such as often arises from the ambiguity of the 
Arabic characters in unpointed manuscripts. 
Convinced of this, and of the possibility of de- 
termining on solid grounds the true reading of 
the name, we were not a little surprised to find 
our author citing more than once a dispatch of 
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Sir George Collier, to prove that, in 1820, 
Dahomy, on the Guinea coast, carried on a great 
trade with Gago and Meczara. We have read 
that dispatch, however, without being able to 
find in it the name Meczara. Mr. M‘Queen’s 
eyes or imagination must have, therefore, de- 
ceived him, which is much to’ be lamented, in 
the case of one who addresses the Government 
in the language of a recognized geographical 
guide. Leo Africanus is a well known author, 
with whom it is not prudent to take liberties. 
Yet he is cited by our author, to show that Gago 
is bounded on the east by Yariba; whereas Leo 
says that it is bounded, not by Yariba, but by 
Guber, which is a very different country. Our 
author again frequently descants on the moun- 
tainous character of a country called Temiam, 
through which flows a great river, and refers for 
authority to Leo, who has the name Temiam in- 
deed, but not a word of our author's descriptions. 
We learn from Sir F. Buxton, that in a work which 
Mr. M‘Queen wrote on Africa some years ago, 
he stated that the Arabian traveller, Ibn Batuta, 
mentions tea among the productions of Central 
Africa. That extraordinary statement is not 
here repeated; but, on the other hand, Ibn 
Batuta is most unjustly constrained by our author 
to depose touching the existence of Cannibals on 
the Joliba in the fourteenth century ; whereas, in 
reality, that traveller, when relating what he 
there heard of Cannibals, states distinctly that 
they came from a distance. The routes of the 
same intelligent Arab are all most egregiously 
misstated by our author, so that the conclusions 
drawn from them are good for nothing. 

It would lead us very far indeed beyond our 
limits, if we were to set about exposing all the 
misquotations of our author. 


ness is not confined to erroneous or to huddled 
references; he corrupts all proper names in the 


most ludicrous manner: poor Réné Caillié is 
turned into De Caillé; Mr. Becroft becomes 
Beecroft; Mr. England is changed into Mr. 
Inglish ; Baydeira into Bandieria ; and Ramon 
de Sagra into Ramon de la Sarga! With such 
an utter disregard of accuracy in writing familiar 
names, it is no wonder that Mr. M‘Queen should 
have been at little pains to settle the orthography 
of geographical names. He has, in fact, been 
so careful to avoid the pedantry of system, that 
he has run into the opposite vice of a pedantic 
display of a want of system. One half of the 
proper names in his volume are mis-written. A 
reformer of African geography, as our author 
assumes to be, ought to endeavour to acquire an 
insight as far as possible into the construction of 
African languages. But in this department of 
study our author's deficiencies are too glaring to 
be concealed by the hardihood of his conjectures. 
Take the following specimen of his philological 
acumen :— 

“Mr. Park states, that at six days’ journey from 
Sego, on the route to Beedoo, the traveller comes to 
a town called Guandoo, on the banks of a small 
(small, compared to the Joliba of course it would be) 
river called Badingfing, which river comes from 
Maniana. In this, both from position and name, we 
readily recognise the Bagoe of De Caillé, ‘ Fing’ being 
a general Mandingo adjunct of rivers.” 

The word Fing means black, but though it 
occurs in the name Bafing or Blackwater, it is 
not, therefore, ‘a general adjunct of rivers.” 
Now, the name Badingfing means the little 
Blackwater, or more literally the Black streamlet, 
whereas Bagoe signifies White water; so that 
our author’s knowledge of the Mandingo Jan- 
guage just enables him to confound the Black- 
water with the Whitewater Again, after stat- 
ing that the Joliba—or as he is pleased to call 
it, the Niger—is named Quolla at Jenni and 
Sansanding, he remarks—“ Quolla is the negro 
pronunciation of the word Quorra, the corruption 


But his careless- | geo he woul 
satisfied to adopt their opinions. 





of Kowara. Quolla, therefore, at Jénne, is in 
reality the Kowaraba.” From this it might be 
inferred that the people on the banks of the 
Joliba are negroes, while those dwelling 100 
miles to the south are not. But we advise our 
readers to hesitate a little, before they admit 
that the name Quorra or Quolla, borne by the 
great river of Negroland throughout a great part 
of its course, is derived from the Mandingo lan- 
guage. The river Kowaraba takes its name 
from the town of Kowara, near which it flows. 
Soon after it joins the Joliba, this great stream 
has on its southern banks a population of Sera- 
kholies, in whose language it is called, not Quolla 
indeed, as Mr. Hutchison wrote the name under 
the influence of theory, but Collé,—that is to say, 
the river. ‘The name Quorra, which it bears lower 
down in Houssa, has no affinity with the pre- 
ceding, except in similarity of sound. The asser- 
tion, that the word Gulbi is a general name for 
rivers throughout Africa, is without foundation ; 
that name is found nowhere beyond the limits 
of the Houssa language. Houssa traders, in- 
deed, give it to rivers on the road to Gonja or 
Ashantee, and far from their own country; but 
the critical reader and traveller must be on his 
guard to avoid this source of error and confusion. 

Ptolemy and the Arabs afford immense re- 
sources to one who wishes to put together, in 
fantastic shapes, the fragmentary materials of 
African geography. Our author’s interpreta- 
tion of the Arab writers is uniformly erroneous, 
It is true, that he has the authority of D’Anville, 
Major Rennell, and others of great reputation, 
to back him; but he lives in a later and better 
informed age than they; and were he adequate 
to the task he has undertaken, of reforming the 
geography of Africa, he would not have been 
The grand 
point to determine, in the African geography of 
the Arabs, is the position of Ghana. Mr. M‘Queen 
says, that it was the centre of an empire that 
extended over a considerable portion of Central 
Africa; but the Arabs unanimously state, that 
it was at the extreme west. Our author again 
says, that Ghana was bounded on the east by 
Kanem, and on the west by Kuku; but this is 
a flagrant instance of the liberties he takes with 
his authors,—or perhaps we might say, with the 
reliance placed on him by his readers. Ghana 
had Kuku on the east, and on the west the Desert. 
But, says Mr. M‘Queen, ‘that Ghana and Kano 
(the G and K being used indiscriminately) are 
the same, can scarcely admit of a doubt.” Here 
is a pretty sample of criticism—a transcriber of 
two Arabic names chooses to write them with a 
Ganda K; and then he tells us that these letters 
are used indiscriminately. By whom? Did the 
early Arabs ever write Ghana with a K, or do 
the moderns write Kano with a G? The fact is, 
that these two names, when properly examined, 
have no resemblance whatever; they have dif- 
ferent forms, different accentuation, and have 
only one letter in common, viz. the n. The 
initial letter in Ghana (the Arabic Ghrain), is a 
peculiar guttural sound, with a burr. Hence 
Grey Jackson, Captain Lyon, Bowditch, and 
others, have thought fit to represent it by the 
combination Ghr, which, though not strictly cor- 
rect, we shall here adopt, as it serves to exhibit 
plainly a really existing difference. These two 
names, then, written according to their accen- 
tuation, are Ghrainah and K’né, which, as our 
readers will perceive, are not so easily confound- 
ed. But, says Mr. M‘Queen, ‘‘ Ghana, accord- 
ing to Edrisi, is distant from the old town of 
Germa, by way of Agadez, 37 caravan journies.” 
Here again he practises deceit on his readers; 
for what Edrisi really says is, that Germa is 
25 days from Audaghost, which is 12 days from 
Ghana; but our author, deeming it fit to con- 
found Audaghost with Agadez, which latter place 





had no existence before the fifteenth century, 
has misinformed his readers, in order that he 
might drag them blindfold, as he blunders along, 

Ptolemy is another of the victims of Mr, 
M‘Queen’s admiration. Viewed from the just 
point of view, as one who wrote in the infancy 
of applied mathematics, we see in him a great 
man, who made great strides in systematic geo- 
graphy. But viewed from the present state of 
knowledge, his works have all the manifold im- 
perfections that characterize the first steps in 
every pursuit. A very brief review of Ptolemy's 
map of Africa will set its imperfections in a 
clear light. He gave to the northern coast of 
Africa, from Alexandria to the Pillars of Hercules, 
a length of 55 degrees, or 19 more than belongs 
to it, amounting to an error of 1,000 miles. This, 
to be sure, in the early ages of geography, was 
but atrifle. Again, he traced the river Bagradas 
(the modern Mejerdah), near Carthage, south- 
wards, through 13 degrees of latitude, being an 
excess of 10, or 600 miles. Such were his 
enormous errors in delineating the maritime dis- 
tricts then in the hands of the Romans, and with 
which he might have been seg cany | acquainted; 
and why should we suppose that he was more 
accurate beyond the bounds of their sway, and 
in the remote countries of the interior? Must 
not all his positions of places in the interior have 
been necessarily erroneous, if he followed a 
consistent and uniform system? But, in fact, 
Ptolemy did not attempt to delineate the interior : 
the river Nigir, which false learning has carried 
into the interior of Africa, was comprehended, 
as we are distinctly told, within the limits of 
Geetulia; and Ptolemy only did for it what the 
geographers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries did for the great rivers of the southern 
part of the continent; he united it with the 
other streams of the Beled-el-Jereed, so as to 
form one goodly river. Any attempt to prove 
Ptolemy's knowledge of the interior of Africa, 
by a reference to his longitudes and latitudes, 
shows a total ignorance of that author, as well 
as of the history of geography in general. These 
observations will be a sufficient commentary on 
the matchless absurdity of the following passage : 

“It is a remarkable fact that from his town named 
Cuphe, in E. long. 23° 20’, to Panagra in 31° 20° 
of E. long., Ptolemy gives a space of 8° long., cor- 
responding very nearly indeed with the distance and 
longitude between the modern Timbuctoo, which is 
on the very spot where Cuphe stood, and Yaoori, 
&c. Cuphe he places in about 18° N. lat., and 
Dudum in 15° N, lat., and 31° E. long. ; thus giving 
a rapid declination of the river to the south ; for 
Panagra, in 16° N, lat., is placed by him in 31° 20° 
E. long., and which town is on the north bank of the 
Niger. Modern discoveries and researches have thus 
realized in a very remarkable manner, as we shall 
by and bye see more at large, the accuracy of the 
accounts by this, we may say, the parent of Geogra- 
phy, 1700 years ago.” 

Our author is as much at fault in respect to 
the laws of physical phenomena, as in refer+ 
ring to antiquity. He can conceive no cause 
of great nocturnal cold, but great absolute ele- 
vation: hence he supposes the level ground 
of Bornt to be 10,000 feet above the sea. He 
seems, indeed, to have a particular aptitude for 
the discovery of great mountains; and if 
could by any means realize, or make good, the 
handsome chains of mountains, which he has 
liberally scattered over that continent, he would 
not only greatly benefit the poor Africans, by 
affording } a greater variety of climate, and 
wider choice of habitation, but he might also 
remedy the great drought whichis the paramount 
ill of Africa, and which, it may be reasonably 
supposed, has been hitherto connected with the 
want of high mountains. But, indeed, we must 
do him the justice to state, that he has not been 
satisfied with ministering to the luxuries of the 
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blacks, while neglectful of their wants. He has, 
to be sure, planted sundry snowy mountains up 
and down in Guinea, to cool the wine of the 

ndees; but at the same time he has caused 
several fine rivers to flow on the borders of the 
Great Desert, and to spring from regions in which 
rain never falls. According to the old-fashioned, 
natural system, rivers often flowed from the 
regions of humidity into the Desert. But Mr. 
M‘Queen, with great propriety, now compels 
the Desert to refund all that it has hitherto ab- 
sorbed, and the dry land sends forth copious 
streams, like an old miser who starves his house- 
hold, in order that he may leave his wealth for 
what are called charitable uses to wealthy cor- 
porations. 

We dare say that our author has some grounds 
for recommending that the expedition, about to 
leave England for the Quorra, should enter that 
river by the Benin branch called Rio Formoso, 
or, as he is pleased to name it, Rio de Formosa, 
avoiding the intricate channel of the Nun. But 
on that point the full publication of his original 
information would be much more satisfactory 
than the strongest assurances. His sweeping 
condemnation of all that has been hitherto done 
for discovery in that quarter of the globe, is 
equally incautious and unjust. It will probably 
strike most of his readers, that if the writers’ of 
odd and ill-digested books on Africa are listened 
to by the government, it is not surprising that 
expeditions to that country should prove failures. 
But that Mr. M‘Queen should single out from 
the narrative of Clapperton—Clapperton, who 
alone did as much for the geography of Africa 
as all his predecessors put together—an instance 
of the folly which he denounces, is indeed 
amazing. Clapperton, it is true, instead of going 
from Boussa to Saccatoo by the direct road, made 
a great circuit to Kané. ‘This proceeding our 
author ascribes to ignorance, and pointing his 
finger at it contemptuously, he seems to say, 
unless you get some of my geographical acumen, 
all your expeditions will come to nothing. If 
he had read Clapperton’s narrative, however, 
with ordinary attention, he would have perceived 
that the prudent traveller took the longest road 
in order to avoid the theatre of war. 

Of the slave trade, which is the chief topic of 
our author’s prefatory letter to Lord John Russell, 
we shall here say nothing. That has become, as 
Mr. M‘Queen unconsciously discloses, a colonial 
question,—that is to say, it is a question of 
pounds, shillings, and pence; namely, how we 
shall stop production in Cuba and the Brazils, 
and increase it in Barbadoes and Jamaica. If 
those who now cry out so fiercely against the 
slave trade, were, a few years ago, among the 
advocates of negro emancipation, they cannot 
have forgotten the great superiority of free 
labour, at that time so strenuously, and we think 
so justly, insisted on. ‘They have only to await 
patiently the developed consequences of that 
wise measure. Merchants naturally prefer quick 
profits: but philanthropy needs no _precipita- 
tion; it may take its time to make sure work, 
and choose the course which benefits not partial 
and present interests, but future generations and 
mankind in general. 





The Pictorial Edition of the Works of Shakspere. 
Edited by Charles Knight. Histories, Vol. 11. 
C. Knight. 

Wuen this edition was first announced, little 

more was expected, by those conversant in book- 

making, than an accurate reprint, with the best 
type, on the best paper, of Shakspeare’s text 

om Boswell’s corrected Malone, with a few 
élaborate wood-cuts of interesting scenes, quaint 
costumes, and armorial bearings: in short, that 
it was to be a picture-book, having for one of its 

novelties the new spelling of the poet’s name. A 





very few numbers, however, convinced most 
persons that they had been hasty in pre- 
Judging the work: that it was no common 
bookseller’s reprint ; that the anonymous Editor, 
whoever he was, was well read in Shakspearean 
literature, with a safe discriminatory sense of his 
own; that he had consulted and collated the 
old editions, and neglected no aids offered by for- 
mer commentators, though he relied on his own 
observation and judgment. Emboldened by 
success, the editor has now renounced the 
anonymous, and tells us by his titles that he 
and the publisher are one. 

The plays of Shakspeare Mr. Knight has 
divided under the several heads of Comedies, 
Histories, and Tragedies. The Histories, be- 
ginning with John, and ending with Henry the 
Eighth, are now complete, and are arranged 
according to the chronology of history, not ac- 
cording to the date at which they are presumed 
to have been written. This is obviously proper ; 
for, on the latter plan, Hume's history of the 
Stuarts, the first portion published of his History 
of England, should be printed anterior to the 
history of the Tudors and Plantagenets. 

The first volume we heretofore noticed ; this, 
the second, from the prefatory dissertation in 
defence of Shakspeare’s claim to the original 
authorship of the three parts of King Henry VL, 
has a special claim on our critical notice. 

Little as is known of the personal history of 
Shakspeare, still less has come down to us of the 
history of his works: so little, indeed, that an 
amusing paper might be written to show that 
such a man never existed, and that Heminge 
and Condell were the real authors of the folio 
they professed to edit. He is not known to have 
superintended the printing of a single play— 
there is no authority for supposing he ever sanc- 
tioned the printing of one: to no play is there a 
dedication—to very few are there prologues. If 
it were asked why he never published his plays, 
it might be answered, that, as shareholder in two 
theatres, when there was no recognition of copy- 
right legally or even morally, his only protection 
from the piratical performances of his plays by 
other companies was keeping them in manu- 
script. Shakspeare’s flight was, as Pope has it, 
for gain, not glory—for an honest independence, 
for the means of retirement, for a sufticiency at 
Stratford, not a waste of acres at Abbotsford. 
Literature was, to him, a mere mercantile pur- 
suit. Weare ignorant of the very chronology of 
his plays ; the periods at which they appeared is 
a puzzle. That some twelve were written before 
1598, we have the strong testimony of Meres; 
while the casual notices of men like Henslowe 
have proved that others were written before such 
and such a year; but there is no certainty: his 
text has been made a discretionary riddle, the 
chronology of his plays a perplexity, the origi- 
nality of his plots, one and all, a question, and 
his right to the authorship of three or four a 
matter of the greatest uncertainty. All this has 
given rise to whimsical conjecture, ingenious in- 
ferences, and plausible perhapses. 

In 1582, at the age of eighteen, Shakspeare 
married; in 1583, and in the February of 
1584-5, it is reasonable to suppose, he was still 
residing at Stratford, where three of his chil- 
dren were baptized; and in 1589, as Mr. Collier 
has shown, he was part proprietor of the Black- 
friars Theatre, with a fourth of the other propri- 
etors below him in the list—(4then. No. 398). 
How was this proprietorship obtained ?—not by 
immediate purchase, for Shakspeare, everybody 
admits, came to London rich only in genius. 
Must it not, then, have been from the emolu- 
ments of acting, the success of his dramatic 
efforts, and the necessity of his services to the 
company ?—or he may have gained it as Dryden 
acquired his share in the King’s House, by cer- 





tain stipulations to write a certain number of 
plays every year. But what, it may be asked, 
were his dramatic effurts before 1591, to which 
period the earliest of his undisputed plays (‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona’) has hitherto been 
assigned? We would reply, in giving such 
touches as he gave to “the mouldy tale,” as 
Ben Jonson calls it, of Pericles, and in altering 
the old Andronicus. The play of Pericles, it is 
said by Dryden, and credited upon his autho- 
rity, was his first performance; but it is not 
wholly his; and those who believe it Shak- 
speare’s, wrong his memory, and resist evidence 
of the most convincing description. No first 
performance of Shakspeare’s could be so poor— 
no such plays as ‘ Lear,’ ‘Cymbeline,’ and others, 
could come from so bad a stock, so base an ori- 
ginal—no pure fountain springs from an impure 
source: there is no necessity to write at first 
like Flecknoe, to arrive at the excellence of 
Dryden. Some, it is true, have been slow in 
their intellectual growth, but art was above 
nature in those whose genius received its first 
warmth beyond manhood. Ben Jonson's worst 
plays were not his puerilities, but his dotages— 
there was no ‘ New Inn’ before ‘ Every Man in 
his Humour’: to use his own expression, he 
leapt forth suddenly a poet; or, to adopt what 
Sir Walter said of Denham, “he broke out like 
the Irish rebellion, three-score thousand strong.” 
It was in this way that Shakspeare wrote; and 
it seems to us, that Pericles contains no trace of 
Shakspeare’s great genius—few of those fine 
strokes of fancy and expression which cannot be 
mistaken. 

That he began his dramatic career by altering 
and adapting to the stage plays already popular, 
is as certain as any one thing that is known of 
Shakspeare. Nor was this an uncommon way; 
for Jonson, when his fame was on a sure basis, 
made additions and further additions to the old 
‘Jeronymo’ (a play of the Andronicus age) ; 
and it was not need, he boasts, that had made 
him a poet. In the spring time of his genius, 
Shakspeare played the part of the cuckoo with 
the nests of others’ building. His touch, however, 
was the touch of Ithuriel: everything he gave 
the full swing of his genius to, started into life 
with him—the rod he took up, in other hands a 
sapless stick, budded and grew in his. He be- 
came an adapter of the first fancies of others. 
What was popular, he gave an additional popu- 
larity to, and turned, as a dramatic author, the 
stock plays of his company to profitable pur- 
poses, in the same way that, as proprietor, he 
turned to account the wardrobe and properties 
of the house in which he was a sharer—to-day 
for ‘T'amburlaine, to-morrow for Timon. 

When Shakspeare appeared, Marlowe, Greene, 
Lyly, Peele, and others were popular play- 
writers, but what plays were in possession of the 
stage no one has yet succeeded in discovering. 
Histories there were of jars and blood,—come- 
dies of rough and native humour,—and a few 
tragedies in Seneca’s stately style, or in the King 
Cambyses vein. Whatever there was, Shak- 
speare made use of: his plots he had ready at 
hand, and with his own fluent fancy and full 
thoughts, he doctored and dressed them, and 
made them into more profitable and popular 
plays. The success of this boy-importation from 
Stratford, and his daring emendations and adap- 
tations of the works of contemporary writers, all 
“ University men,” was not looked upon with 
much of good will. Greene, indeed, complains 
of him as an absolute Johannes Fac-totum, an 
upstart crow, who had decked himself out in the 
feathers of others’ fancies till he had become in 
his own conceit the only “ Shake-scene”’ in the 
country. Greene was dead in the September of 
1592, and this was in his last illness, “ when 
weakness would scarce suffer him to write,""—at 
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a time when Shakspeare, according to the com- 
mentators, was in the infancy of authorship. 
Can no one tell us to what plays Greene 
refers? Was ‘Henry the Sixth’ one? That 
the passage was offensive to Shakspeare we 
have the apologetical admission of Chettle, the 
editor. 

When Shakspeare commenced his career as 
an author, there was, if we may trust Heywood, 
a pretty complete series of chronicles or histories 
upon the stage, for the benefit of men like 
Fitzdottrel or the Duke of Marlborough. “There 
can be no doubt,” says Mr. Knight, “ that Shak- 
speare’s ‘King John’ is founded on a former 
play of the same name, of which we possess a 
copy, printed in 1591.” There is reason to sup- 
pose, moreover, on Mr. Knight’s own showing, 
that there were two plays on the Deposition of 
Richard the Second, anterior to baeees: 
and that there was a rude drama played before 
1588, of ‘The Famous Victories of Henry the 
Fifth,’ upon the foundation of which Shakspeare 
constructed not cnly his two parts of ‘ Henry 
the Fourth,’ but his ‘ Henry the Fifth.’ 
was a ‘Richard the Third’ before Shakspeare’s, 
and, if we may believe Malone, three parts of 
* Henry the Sixth’ also. According, then, to this 
report, ‘Henry the Eighth’ is the only one of 
Shakspeare’s historical dramas with the subject of 
which the public were not already familiar—and 
even this exception is questionable. But Mr. 
Knight contends at great length, and with much 
tact and skill, for the originality of ‘ Henry the 
Sixth ;’ and has written an answer to Malone, who 
attempted to prove that the ‘ First Part of Henry 
the Sixth’ was the entire or nearly the entire work 
of another writer, and that the two anonymous 


plays called ‘ The First Part of the Contention of | 


the two Famous Houses of York and Lancaster, 
with the Death of the Good Duke Humphrey,’ 
and ‘The Second Part of the Contention, &c., 
containing the Tragedy of Richard, Duke of 
York, and the Good King Henry the Sixth,’ 
were not by Shakspeare, but the sources of Shak- 
speare’s second and third parts of ‘ Henry the 
Sixth,’ and that they were the work ofa distinct 
dramatist from the author of the first part. 
Malone's object was to vindicate Shakspeare from 
the imputation of ill-writing, and Mr. Knuight’s is 


to free him from the calumnious accusation of | 
Malone's Dissertation, | 
which brought conviction to the mind of Porson, | 


plagiarism and piracy. 


had been accepted by Mr. Cullier, and gladly 
agreed to in part by Mr. Campbell, remained 
undisturbed till Mr. Knight appeared, and the 
sum of what he has advanced in reply is nearly 
as follows. 

That the two ‘ Contentions’ were the work of 
the author of the first part of ‘ Henry the Sixth,’ 
he endeavours to prove by the otherwise abrupt 
opening of the first ‘Contention,’ and the depen- 
dence of the first part upon the first Contention 
and of the first Contention upon the first part, as 
tending to one great consistent whole. ‘That 
the Contentions begin where the first part ends, 
and continues the series of actions, of which it 
presupposes the first part already known. That 
this first partis not complete in itself, from contain- 
ing certain excrescent passages inserted only for 
the purposes of continuation. His next step is to 
prove that the same hand, and that hand Shak- 
speare’s, is traceable throughout, and that the 
two Contentions were the poet’s first drafts of 
his second and third parts. This he seeks to 
show by identity of character and circumstance, 
similarity in thought and in the structure of the 
verse ; and by proving, as he does, that the open- 
ings of the two Contentions are the same as the 
second and third parts in nine out of the ten 
acts, and that the scenes and speeches run in 
the same order. In short, that there is the same 
unity of action and character in the two Con- 


There | 


‘Richard the Third.’ 

Much of Malone’s Dissertation, especially his 
finger and figure work, is upset, we think, by 
Mr. Knight, but in doing this he has not cleared 
the subject of all difficulties. For instance, con- 
tending as he does that the first part of ‘ Henry 
the Sixth’ is the play alluded to by Nash in 1592, 
and one and the same with the anonymous 
‘Henry the Sixth,’ acted so often by Henslowe’s 
company in the spring of that year, he seems to 
have overlooked the declared incompleteness of 
the first part for stage representation: and when 
he asks, “if Shakspeare did not write the two 
Contentions, who did? for no one whose works 
have come down to us appears to have been 
fitted for such fine conceptions,” he has forgotten 
that he has in one of his Introductory Notices, 
and with great likelihood, we think, attributed 
the greater part of ‘Timon of Athens’ to an 
elder poet, a nameless being of his own crea- 
tion, who might, with very little exercise of 
fancy or of judgment, have written the two Con- 
tentions. When, to guard against a charge of 
plagiarism, so abhorrent to his mind, he would 
attribute them to Shakspeare, it seems to have 
| escaped recollection that Shakspeare’s vocation as 
| @ poet was not an idle trade, opposed to his pro- 

per calling: that whatever his duty as a manager 
| would lead him to do, that he would naturally 
| do, without the scruples of self-importance which 
| belong to smaller men. The author of ‘ Othello’ 
' might, therefore, without any compromise of his 
| dignity, become the remodeller of ‘ ‘Timon.’ That 
|in making Shakspeare so largely indebted to an 
elder Timon, he beautifies him with the feathers 
of others’ fancies, and admits a principle equally 
applicable to the two Contentions. That he ex- 
tends his plagiarism and decries it as a crime,— 
|a crime, if crime it be, which involves many 
| others, from Chaucer to Burns; for example, 





tentions with the ‘ Henry the Sixth’ and the | 





the country, and the market value of its produc. 
tions, when compared with similar articles raised 
in other and apparently less favoured lands, 
And this discrepancy is the more to be lamented, 
as the progress of machinery in England has 
quite destroyed manufacturing industry in Hin. 
dostan, and deprived the natives of all means of 
support not obtained directly from the produce 
of the soil. 

Mr. Royle has gone far to explain the present 
condition of India’s staple products, by examin- 
ing the principal objects of culture, the means 
usually employed in their cultivation, the course 
followed in attempting to improve them, and the 
results obtained from such experiments. He 
has interspersed his account with interesting 
explanations of what appear to be the physical 
causes of successful or unsuccessful culture, and 
has suggested obvious methods of improvement. 

The difficulties that attend the introduction of 
any new culture are multiplied by the variety of 
species; it is often difficult, without long expe- 
rience, to distinguish between the valuable and 
the worthless. ‘To this must be attributed the 
failure of Dr. Roxburgh’s Pepper plantation at 
Samulcottah ; he had never seen the true pepper 
plant; he mistook for it a nearly allied species, 
which, though it yielded excellent pepper, was 
more difficult of cultivation; and finally, he 
does not appear to have varied his forms of cul- 
ture so as tentatively to determine which mode 
was best suited to the plant in the peculiar loca- 
lity where the experiment was tried. Success, 
indeed, can scarcely be expected, unless equal 
care is taken with every part of the experiment, 
This was fully proved in the attempt to intro- 
duce cochineal: every precaution was taken to 
procure the best variety of the plants on which 
the cochineal insect feeds ; a new source of hope 
was afforded, when it was found that the insects 
preferred the native cactus of India to any that 


the latter borrowed and adapted the strains, | had been provided expressly for them ; but there 
starting words, and choruses of old songs, much | was a failure in procuring the best species of in- 


| in the same way that Shakspeare borrowed plots, | 


sect; the Grana sylvestre insect, the only one 


acts, scenes, and speeches,—both borrowing to | imported, being scarcely one-third of the value 


make them their own by those additions which be- 

came at last their greatest beauties. Mr. Knight 
has not, we think, attached sufficient weight to Mr. 
| Hallam’s suggestion, that Greene was the author 
of the two Contentions, or to the fact that Meres, 
who wrote when they were in print and popular 
upon the stage, has not enumerated them in his 
list of Shakspeare’s writings. In saying that the 
‘Hamlet’ of 1603 is the first draft of the ‘ Ham- 
let’ of 1604, and the ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ of 1597 
the first draft of Shakspeare’s “own corrected 
copy of 1599,” Mr. Knight is obliged to assume, 
what he has no one circumstance to bear him 
out in, that the poet occasionally superintended 
the printing of his own plays: he makes, too, 
the fluent Shakspeare, whose praise by his fellow 
| players was that he never blotted a line—whose 
| flow and facility are distinctly mentioned by 
| Jonson—the greatest elaborator of his works that 
| his own or any other age has been acquainted 
with. However, the Essay is ingenious, and 
worth a perusal. 





| 





Essay on the Productive Resources of India. 
By J. F. Royle, M.D. Allen & Co. 
Inv1a, from the earliest ages, has been cele- 
brated for the value and variety of its natural 
productions, some spontaneously produced, 
others requiring a very slight exercise of agri- 
cultural care. In our own times, however, the 
value of its produce has comparatively deterio- 
rated; the quality of its cotton is inferior to 
that of America, its silk cannot compete with 
that of Italy, and its sugars are inferior to those 
of the West Indies. In these, and in several 
other articles, a growing and unaccountable dif- 








ference appears between the natural riches of 


of the Grana fina, while the expenses of its 
cultivation, collection, and drying are necessarily 
the same. 

No product is of more importance to India 
and to England than cotton. India was long an 
exporter of cotton-piece goods; but steam has 
caused a revulsion in her commerce, and her 
native weavers have all but abandoned the manu- 
facture. On the other hand, the cotton manu- 
facture of England is now the most important 
branch of the national industry ; and were any 
political convulsion, such as a servile war in the 
Southern States of America, to cut off the supply 
of the raw material, the whole North of Eng- 
land would be brought to the verge of ruin. Nor 
is this a visionary danger: four years ago, in 
consequence merely of a continuance of unfa- 
vourable winds, the stock of raw cotton on hand 
was not adequate to the supply of more than six 
weeks’ consumption; and, had the same wind 
continued much longer, the mills of Lancashire 
must have closed. 

The Indian cotton is inferior to the American 
in length and quality of staple, and in clearness. 
The latter quality, depending almost wholly on 
mechanism and labour, need not at present en- 
gage our attention—we shall rather glance at 
the means employed to improve the staple. It 
is generally known, that there are many species 
or varieties of the cotton-plant, and that each 
species seems suited to a particular locality— 
that is, to certain peculiarities of soil and cli- 
mate. But Dr. Royle justly remarks, that we 
must not include temperature only in the consi- 
deration of climate, but must also take into 
account dryness, moisture, and the other phy: 
sical agencies which influence the growth of 
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Jants. From his own experiments, Dr. Royle | 


concludes, that it is not sufficient to import 
seeds from Bourbon and America, but that 
attention should be paid to the varieties of indi- 
genous cotton, and to the adaptation of the 
several species to the localities for which they 
are best fitted. 

There can be little doubt that Indian cotton 
may be greatly improved by skill and attention 
in the culture. For twenty years, “ Hughes's 
Tinnevelly cotton” continued to be quoted as 
the best from India, and sold at higher prices 
than the American short staple cottons, and 3d. 
per pound above the best Surats. In Viza- 
gapatam, the produce is said to amount to 
1,150 pounds per acre—nearly equal to the 
best, and exceeding the ordinary American 
crops. This productiveness appears to be owing 
to peculiarity of culture, as pruning is more libe- 
rally practised in that district than in any other 
part of the peninsula. 

The experiments on the improvement of cotton 
which have been undertaken at the expense of 
the East India Company, are not yet sufliciently 
advanced to justify speculation on the results. 
Careful selection of seeds, and a vigilant atten- 
tion to the adaptation of varieties to localities, 
have been strenuously recommended to the 
planters. But already some causes of the infe- 
riority of Indian cotton are proved to arise from 
imperfect manipulation. The brittleness of staple 
originates in the Indian Kupas (that is, cotton 
with the seeds) being imperfectly dried; and 
this same cause will explain the great amount 
of dirt and of waste found in Indian cottons. 
The experiments tried with the American saw- 
gins at the manufactory of Messrs. Fawcett & 
Co., though made under unfavourable circum- 
stances, prove that these machines may be used 
in India, under proper superintendence, with 
complete success. 

In examining the long list of failures in the 
experiments previously tried on Indian cotton, 
we can find no instance in which some of the 
original conditions of success had not been 
neglected. Selection of seed, suitability of cli- 
mate, treatment during growth, gathering of the 
Kupas, drying, cleansing, and packing, must all 
meet with careful attention; neglect in any one 
process renders nugatory the improvement of 
the rest. It would lead us too far from the im- 
mediate subject, were we to inquire whether 
the tenure of land in some parts of India, by 
assigning too small a share of produce to the 
cultivator, may not be among the causes that 
impede the introduction of improved systems of 
culture. The peasant may fear that increasing 
his exertions would only work him into higher 
rent; and this fear, not altogether groundless, 
has operated as a discouragement on agriculture 
in other countries besides India. 

Sugar is one of the most ancient productions 
of India; its Sanscrit name, Sukkhar, is obvi- 
ously the origin of its European designation, as 
sukkhar kund is of sugar candy. The cultiva- 
tion of the cane was introduced into the south 
of Europe by the Saracens; it was extended to 
the Canaries by the Portuguese, and from thence 
It was taken to Hispaniola by the Spaniards in 
the year 1506. Nowhere have the effects of the 
introduction of new vegetables into favourable 
localities been more remarkable than in the 
coffee and cane plantations of the West Indies; 
and nowhere has the importance of selecting the 
best species for cultivation been more fully 
manifested. The introduction of the Bourbon 
and Otaheite canes, instead of those descended 
from the original stock imported from the Cana- 
nies, produced a complete revolution in West 
India property about the close of the last cen- 
tury. It was not until lately that this cane was 
Introduced into the East Indies; but it has 








spread rapidly, and the climate all over India 
seems adapted to it. A comparison between the 
sugars of the East and West Indies is an excel- 
lent illustration of the great importance of 
culture. Indeed, it will generally be found, that 
acclimated plants attain greater perfection in the 
country where they have been adopted, than in 
that of which they were originally the natives— 
as, for instance, pulse, potatoes, garden-fruits, 
&c.; and the reason is sufticiently plain: in 
their new country, great attention is paid to 
their culture—in their native land, too much 
confidence is reposed in spontaneous production. 

But there is, perhaps, no commercial product 
connected with India, the history of which con- 
veys more useful instruction than that of indigo. 
It formed the most important article of import 
in the first century of the East India Company’s 
history ; but it was then supplanted when Euro- 
pean ‘skill and industry were applied to the 
culture of the plant in the West Indies and the 
southern parts of North America. It was finall 
restored to Hindostan by the same means which 
had wrested it from its native land—namely, by 
the application of European energy and science, 
both to the culture of the plant and the che- 
mistry of its manufacture. Ninety-four per cent. 
of the indigo now imported is derived from 
India. Its goodness is permanently secured by 
the planters in Bengal and the south-east pro- 
vinces attending to the culture of the plant and 
its manufacture; while the planters in the north- 
western parts of India confine their attention to 
raising a proper supply of seed. The moisture 
and richness of the Bengal soil and climate are 
favourable to the luxuriant growth of the parts 
of vegetation in which the colouring matter is 
secreted; while the comparative dryness of the 
northern parts enables them more easily to per- 
fect the parts of fructification. 

The history of the opium cultivation is not 
less instructive: cotton, the sugar-cane, indigo, 
and pepper, are indigenous to India; but the 
poppy is an exotic, obtained from more northern 
atitudes. It isnot known when it was first in- 


troduced; but the production of opium had 
acquired such importance in 1786, that it was re- 
garded as an increasing source of revenue. The 
cultivation of the poppy and the collection of 
the opium require care rather than skill and 
energy; and hence the Hindoos have obtained 
complete success in this branch of industry, 


without being aided by European science. It 
is calculated, that from this new product alone 
the government derives not less than a million 
of its annual revenue; and, after such a suc- 
cessful experiment, it is surely desirable to try 
whether other plants, important as articles of 
commerce, and which, like the poppy, succeed 
in the summer of European climates, may not, 
with equal advantage, be introduced into the 
cold-weather culture of the plains, or into the 
summer culture of the mountains of India. 

Coffee was originally a native of Arabia, but 
is now cultivated in most Eastern countries. 
Many experiments have been tried on its growth 
in India, and they have been sufficiently suc- 
cessful to prove that it may be cultivated with 
advantage. Our fiscal regulations, however, 
greatly impede its progress; while the coffee 
from Crown colonies is only subject to a duty of 
Gd. in the pound, that grown in the territories 
of the Company is subject to a duty of 9d.; and 
if in protected territories, such as Mysore, where 
the native princes retain a nominal rule, the 
duty is raised to ls. ‘This is the more to be 
lamented, as some of the specimens produced in 
Mysore equal the best Mocha berries. 

Here we must take leave of Dr. Royle for the 
present, reserving other important Indian pro- 
ducts, particularly tea and silk, for a future 
examination. We cannot, however, conclude, 





without recommending the work to the notice of 
the naturalist, the statistician, and the philan- 
thropist. Many of its principles have a much 
wider application than India, for in every coun- 
try science is the best guide and ally of bene- 
volence. 





Aets of the Cortes—{ Coleccion de Cértes, pub- 
licada por la Real Academia de la Historia]. 
Madrid, 1840. 

Amone the many important works on the his- 
tory of the Peninsula published or reprinted by 
the Royal Academy of History, none, in our 
opinion, ought to be more generally acceptable 
than the one before us—the Acts of the ancient 
Cortes of Castile; for in her present attempt 
to rebuild on solid foundations the fabric of her 
civil liberties, Spain must necessarily search for 
precedents in, as well as look back with satis- 
faction to, those times when the freedom of her 
institutions was perhaps greater than that of 
any other state in Europe. The earliest instance 
on record of popular representation, occurred at 
Burgos in 1169, when the Third Estate was ad- 
mitted to deliberate: whereas the imperial cities 
of Germany did not enjoy a vote in the Diet 
until 1293 ; Deputies from towns were not re- 
ceived in France, in the Etats-Généraux, earlier 
than 1303; and even in this country, we have 
no evidence of citizens and burgesses having 
been summoned to Parliament before 1265. If 
to this we add, that the powers exercised by the 
Cortes were greater than those of similar assem- 
blies in other countries,—that the salutary checks 
against the encroachments of royal power, as 
well as the forms of popular government, were 
very early in full vigour in Castile, it is strange 
that the constitutional writers of Spain should 
have allowed such records to remain so long in 
obscurity and neglect. Robertson frequently 
complains of the want of authentic sources of 
information respecting the laws and govern- 
ment of Castile; and although since his time 
the works of Marina and Sempere have appeared, 
there yet remains much to be elucidated and ex- 
plained. We can assign no other causes for this 
strange negligence of the Spanish writers, than 
the resistance which the government may at 
times have opposed to such inquiries, or the 
melancholy results to which such investigation 
must necessarily have led, from the contrast 
which the freedom of their forefathers offered 
to the despotism which latterly oppressed their 
country. 

During the brief interval of representative 
government from 1820 to 1823, the Royal 
Academy resolved to publish the Acts of the 
ancient Cortes of Castile; but a few parts 
only of that interesting collection had been 
printed, when the restored despotism put an 
end to that as well as other literary projects 
of a like character. This duty, however, has 
since been resumed, and the Acts of the Cortes 
of Palencia, Toro, and Burgos, with those of 
some minor provinces, have just appeared. The 
former, especially, are well worthy an English- 
man’s attention, as relating to a period when 
the houses of Lancaster and ‘T'rastamara became 
united, and the foundations were laid of that 
alliance which so intimately connected this 
country and Spain during the greater part of 
the fifteenth century; and when the Commons, 
profiting by the dissensions of the nobles and 
the weakness of the crown, attained a high 
degree of political power, which they wielded 
with great firmness and decision during the 
whole of King John’s reign. 

Pedro the “ Cruel,” or, as one of his chroni- 
clers styles him, ‘El Justiciero,’” ascended 
the throne of Castile in 1350. His tyranny 
and his excesses are well known. The murder 


of his wife, Blanche. de Bourbon, roused the 
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indignation of Charles V. of France, and 
Pedro’s dominions were at once invaded by the 
French and by the Aragonese, while a power- 
ful party of his own barons, who were weary of 
his excesses, rose in arms to dethrone him. 
Against such formidable enemies Pedro could 
not contend, and, after a short but disastrous 
campaign, he was obliged to leave his kingdom 
and take refuge in Bayonne, where his ally, the 
heroic Black Prince, commanded; whilst his 
natural brother, Enrique, was proclaimed King 
of Castile. It was then that the alliance was 
formed, by which the families of Trastamara 
and Lancaster became united. Edward under- 
took to replace Pedro on his throne, on condition 
that he should be invested with the lordship of 
Biscay, and receive the sum of 56,000 florins of 
gold for himself, and 550,000 for the support of 
his army. To ensure the punctual execution of 
these conditions, Pedro delivered into the hands 
of the English Prince his two daughters, Con- 
stanza and Isabel, the former of whom after- 
wards espoused John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, and the latter Edmund Duke of York. 
The disciplined English bands, which the victor 
of Cressy and of Poictiers led to the assistance 
of the dethroned monarch, soon changed the 
state of affairs; the usurper was defeated at 
Naxera, and obliged to seek refuge in France. 
But Pedro's ingratitude and his cruelties soon 
disgusted the Black Prince, and he retired into 
Guienne. Enrique now re-entered Spain, sup- | 
ported by new levies; Pedro was easily van- | 
quished, and soon fell a victim to that treachery 
which has left an indelible stain on the name 
of Bertrand du Guesclin. 

On the death of Pedro, the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who had married his eldest daughter, 

“assumed the title of King of Castile, and pre- | 
pared to assert his wife’s right to that ere. | 
Enrique, however, succeeded during his own 
life in averting foreign invasion from his king- 
dom, by uniting himself with the King of France, 
and finding occupation enough for the English 
in protecting their own dominions; but on the 
death of Enrique, in 1379, the Duke of Lan- 
caster thinking the opportunity favourable, and 
encouraged by the success which the arms of 
his ally the King of Portugal had just obtained 
at Aljubarrota, left England with a choice arma- 
ment, accompanied by the Lady Constanza and 
his three daughters, and, in July 1386, he landed 
on the coast of Galicia, and soon after effected 
his junction with the Portuguese. John I., who 
had succeeded his father Enrique, was an able 
monarch, and the combined armies made but 
little progress; the plague, too, broke out in 
their ranks, and the intelligence of the troubles 
which raged in England, and which ended in 
the imprisonment of the unfortunate Richard II., 
obliged the Duke to re-embark for England. 
Aware of this, and anxious to detach the Plan- 
tagenet from his alliance with the Portuguese, 
the Castilian monarch proposed to him the mar- 
riage of his eldest son Enrique, with Catherine, 
daughter of the Duke, and, consequently, grand- 
daughter of Pedro. He agreed, also, to pay by 
instalments a sum of money, amounting to 
609,000 frances in gold, as an indemnification 
for the expenses of the war, on condition that 
both he and his wife Constanza should renounce 
all claim to the crown of Castile. The Duke 
agreed to these conditions. 

It was to obtain from the representatives of 
the nation the necessary supplies to pay the 
money, that King John summoned the Cortes to 
meet at Palencia in 1388, a meeting memorable 
for the firmness of the deputies, and the lan- 
guage used on the occasion. During the fierce 
feuds which preceded the accession of the 
house of Trastamara to the throne of Castile, 





and the long foreign wars which a disputed suc- 


cession entailed on the country, the Commons 
rose to power in — as the crown and 
the privileged orders lost it; and the popular 
assembly may be said to have then attained the 
highest degree of political consequence which it 
ever reached in Castile. It would appear that 
revious to the assembling of the Cortes, the 
ing had of his own authority raised some money 
in order to pay to the Duke of Lancaster the 
first instalment, for we find in the acts of the 
session the following remarkable article :— 

Firstly, Sire, as to the sums of money which you 
now ask to pay off the debt to the Duke of Lan- 
caster, we put it to your conscience whether you 
have received beforehand any of them or not: If 
you ask for them for the first time, and they are not 
received, you will be pleased not to ask for them a 
second time; but if you ask for them, and they are 
already received and spent, we grant them to you on 
the following conditions. 

The Commons then proceeded to specify their 
conditions, some of which are very binding: 
one was, that the King should pledge his royal 
word that all the sums thus levied should be 
religiously applied to the objects for which they 
were voted; and that in case of there being a 
residue after paying the debt to the Duke of 
Lancaster, the amount should be deducted from 
the taxes to be levied in the ensuing year. The 
acts end with a clause passing a vote of censure 
on the sovereign for having raised money with- 
out the previous sanction of the National Assem- 
bly, as well as with a humble but firm request 
that he would in future be pleased to call toge- 
ther the Cortes according to the constitutional 
usages of the realm. 

Instances like this, when a vote of censure 
was passed on the sovereign for not observing 
the constitutional forms of the monarchy, are not 
uncommon in the early history of Castile; nor 
were the powers of the Commons, when called 
to take a part in the deliberations, limited to the 
mere granting of supplies or watching the ap- 
propriation of the money granted. ‘The foreign, 
as well as the domestic relations of the country 
were often submitted to their judgment and con- 
trol ; they sanctioned the appointment of regen- 
cies, and defined the authority intrusted to them ; 
their consent was regarded as indispensable to 
the validity of a title to the crown; and they 
more than once set aside the testamentary pro- 
visions of the sovereigns in regard to the suc- 
cession. On the whole, were we to judge from 
these precedents, the popular branch of the 
Castilian Cortes may be said to have exercised a 
degree of power superior to that enjoyed by it 
in other European legislatures. 

But if we examine attentively the source, as 
well as the gradual developement of those powers, 
we shall find them to depend rather on the pecu- 
liar situation of the country than on the steady 
resolution of the people; and they were con- 
sequently neither so firm nor so extensive as 
they would at first sight appear. It has been 
said, that “institutions are the natural growth 
of time and circumstances ;” if so, in no country 
has-that growth been more clearly marked than 
in the Peninsula. To the necessity of repeopling 
the vast tracts of land and the towns gradually 
wrested from the Mohammedans, is to be im- 
puted the early as well as the liberal character of 
the constitutions both in Castile and Leon; to 
the difficulties of the crown consequent on the 
great power of the barons, we may trace the 
liberal privileges so indiscriminately lavished on 
the municipal corporations ; and to the intestine 
wars and interminable feuds which at all times, 
but chiefly during the fourteenth century, have 
distracted the Peninsula, we may ascribe the rise 
of the Commons generally. As a further proof 
that the free institutions of Spain were the result 
of circumstances, we may remark that, with 





the exception of a few accidental and transient 
exertions in seasons of popular excitement, the 
whole history of the Castilian Cortes scarcely 
affords an instance of a measure tending mate- 
rially to increase its power, firmly and pertinacj- 
ously persevered in; and, when carried, the 
advantage was almost immediately lost through 
indolence, or internal divisions. Greater irregu- 
larity in regard to the number of cities required 
or permitted to send deputies to the Cortes, and 
to the number of members sent as representatives 
prevailed in Castilethan in England; for example, 
Burgos and Salamanca, we observe, sent eight de- 
puties each, while Seville and Cordova sent only 
three ; and during the fourteenth century the 
brightest period of the Cortes, no popular meet- 
ing was attended by deputies from more than 
half the towns. By confining the nomination 
to the municipalities, the election was eventually 
subjected to the corrupt influence of the crown. 
By neglecting to make their money grants de- 
pend on desired concessions from the crown, 
the Cortes relinquished that powerful check so 
beneficially exerted by the British parliament; 
and, on the whole, we must come to the conclu- 
sion, that though invested with powers at an 
earlier period than any other popular European 
legislature, the Castilian Cortes contained in 
themselves the seeds of destruction, and could 
offer no serious resistance to able and despotic 
monarchs, such as Charles the Fifth or Philip 
the Second. 





The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by Himself. 10 vols. Vol. I. Longman & Co. 
Tue ‘ Poet’s Corner’ of our small library has long 
been graced with compact and beautiful editions 
of the works of Wordsworth, and Scott, and Byron, 
and Southey, and Crabbe, and Campbell, and Ro- 
gers; but Moore’s Poems had to be hunted for in 
stray corners, and read in every variety of form; 
from the splendid luxury of quarto, the fashion of 
his youth, to the dingy, dirty French or English 
piracy—the pocket edition of ours. A complete 
and uniform collection therefore, weeded too 
and purified, cannot fail to be welcomed by the 
public. This, the first volume of the series, con- 
tains the Translation of Anacreon, and Selec- 
tions from the Juvenile Poems, and an Intro- 
duction, intended to illustrate, by a few biogra- 
— memoranda, the progress of the writer's 
iterary career. Unfortunately, these memoranda 
are very brief; though we can understand and 
appreciate the delicacy which restrained Mr. 
Moore, and made him fearful and silent, lest he 
should be thought vain and egotistical. Such as 
they are, however, they will be acceptable, and 
we shall draw on them for a few particulars 
likely to interest our readers. 

“The whole of the poems (Mr. Moore tells us) 
contained in the first, as well as in the greater part 
of the second, volume of this collection were written 
between the sixteenth and the twenty-third year of 
the author's age. But I had begun still earlier, not 
only to rhyme but to publish. A sonnet to my 
schoolmaster, Mr. Samuel Whyte, written in my 
fourteenth year, appeared at the time in a Dublin 
magazine, called the Anthologia,—the first, and, I 
fear, almost only, creditable attempt in periodical 
literature of which Ireland has to boast. I had even 
at an earlier period (1793) sent to this magazine 
two short pieces of verse, prefaced by a note to the 
editor, requesting the insertion of the ‘following 
attempts of a youthful muse ;’ and the fear and 
trembling with which I ventured upon this step were 
agreeably dispeHed, not only by the appearance of 
the contributions, but still more by my finding my- 
self, a few months after, hailed as ‘Our esteemed 
correspondent, T. M.” * * My schoolmaster, Mr. 
Whyte, though amusingly vain, was a good and 
kind-hearted man ; and, as a teacher of public read- 
ing and elocution, had long enjoyed considerable 
reputation. Nearly thirty years before I became his 
pupil, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, then about eight 
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or nine years of age, had been placed by Mrs. 
Sheridan under his care; and, strange to say, was, 
after about a year’s trial, pronounced, both by tutor 
and parent, to be ‘an incorrigible dunce.” Among 
those who took lessons from him as private pupils 
were several young ladies of rank, belonging to those 

at Irish families who still continued to lend to 
Ireland the enlivening influence of their presence, 
and made their country-seats, through a great part of 
the year, the scenes of refined as well as hospitable 
festivity. The Miss Montgomerys, to whose rare 
beauty the pencil of Sir Joshua has given immor- 
tality, were among those whom my worthy preceptor 
most boasted of as pupils; and, I remember, his 
description of them long haunted my boyish imagina- 
tion, as thongh they were not earthly women, but 
some spiritual ‘ creatures of the element.’ ” 

Mr. Whyte had been in great request among 
the fashionables of Dublin and its neighbourhood, 
as manager of their private theatricals, then much 
in vogue ; and, even when Mr. Moore became 
his scholar, he still continued to encourage a taste 
for acting among his pupils. 

“In this line (says Mr. Moore) I was long his 
favourite show-scholar; and among the play-bills 
introduced in his volume, to illustrate the occasions 
of his own prologues and epilogues, there is one of a 
play got up in the year 1790, at Lady Borrowes’s 
private theatre in Dublin, where, among the items of 
the evening’s entertainment, is ‘An Epilogue, 4 
Squeexe to St. Paul's, Master Moore.’ With acting, 
indeed, is associated the very first attempt at verse- 
making to which my memory enables me to plead 
guilty. It was at a period, I think, even earlier than 
the date last mentioned, that, while passing the 
summer holidays, with a number of other young 
people, at one of those bathing-places, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dublin, which afford such fresh and 
healthful retreats to its inhabitants, it was proposed 
among us that we should combine together in some 


theatrical performance ; and the Poor Soldier and | 
a Harlequin Pantomime being the entertainments | 


agreed upon, the parts of Patrick and the Motley 
hero fell to my share. I was also encouraged to 
write and recite an appropriate epilogue on the oc- 
casion; and the following lines, alluding to our 
speedy return to school, and remarkable only for 
their having lived so long in my memory, formed 
part of this juvenile effort :— 

Our Pantaloon, who did so aged look, 

Must now resume his youth, his task, his book ; 

Our Harlequin, who skipp’d, laugh’d, dane’d, and died, 

Must now stand trembling by his master’s side. 
I have thus been led back, step by step, from an early 
date to one still earlier, with the view of ascertaining, 
for those who take any interest in literary biography, 
at what period I first showed an aptitude for the now 
common craft of verse-making ; and the result is— 
so fur back in childhood lies the epoch—that I am 
really unable to say at what age I first began to act, 
sing, and rhyme. ‘To these different talents, such as 
they were, the gay and social habits prevailing in 
Dublin afforded frequent opportunities of display ; 
while, at home, a most amiable father, and a mother 
such as in heart and head has rarely been equalled, 
furnished me with that purest stimulus to exertion— 
the desire to please those whom we, at once, most 
love and most respect. It was, I think, a year or 
two after my entrance into college, that a masque 
written by myself, and of which I had adapted one of 
the songs to the air of Haydn's Spirit-Song, was acted, 
under our own humble roof in Aungier Street, by my 
eldest sister, myself, and one or two other young 
persons. The little drawing-room over the shop was 
our grand place of representation, and young > 
now an eminent professor of musi¢ in Dublin, enacted 
for us the part of orchestra at the pianoforte.” 

These several circumstances were not without 
their influence on the young poet; but the poli- 
tical situation of Europe, and, especially, of 
Ireland, awakened in him a deeper feeling. 

“Born of Catholic parents, I had come into the 
world with the slave’s yoke around my neck ; and it 
was all in vain that the fond ambition of a mother 
looked forward to the Bar as opening a career that 
might lead her son to affluence and honour. 
Against the young Papist all such avenues to dis- 
tinction were closed; and even the University, the 
professed source of public education, was to him ‘a 








fountain sealed.” Can any one now wonder that a 
people thus trampled upon should have hailed the 
first dazzling outbreak of the French Revolution as a 
signal to the slave, wherever suffering, that the day 
of his deliverance was near at hand? I remember 
being taken by my father (1792) to one of the din- 
ners given in honour of that great event, and sitting 
upon the knee of the chairman while the following 
toast was enthusiastically sent round:—‘ May the 
breezes from France fan our Irish Oak into verdure.’ 
In a few months after was passed the memorable 
Act of 1793, sweeping away some of the most mon- 
strous of the remaining sanctions of the penal code ; 
and I was myself among the first of the young Helots 
of the land who hastened to avail themselves of the 
new privilege of being educated in their country's 
university,—though still excluded from all share in 
those college honours and emoluments by which the 
ambition of the youths of the ascendant class was 
stimulated and rewarded. AsI well knew that, next 
to my attaining some of these distinctions, my show- 
ing that I deserved to attain them would most gratify 
my anxious mother, I entered as candidate for a 
scholarship,and (as far as the result of the examina- 
tion went) successfully. But, of course, the mere 
barren credit of the effort was all I enjoyed for my 
pains.” 

It was about this time that Mr. Moore first 
dipped his pen in political satire. 

“ In their very worst times of slavery and suffering, 
the happy disposition of my countrymen had kept 
their cheerfulness still unbroken and buoyant; and, 
at the period of which I am speaking, the hope of a 
brighter day dawning upon Ireland had given to the 
society of the middle class in Dublin a more than 
usual flow of hilarity and life. Among other gay re- 
sults of this festive spirit, a club, or society, was 
instituted by some of our most convivial citizens, one 
of whose objects was to burlesque, good-humouredly, 
the forms and pomps of royalty. With this view 
they established a sort of mock kingdom, of which 
Dalkey, a small island near Dublin, was made the 
seat, and an eminent pawnbroker, named Stephen 
Armitage, much renowned for his agreeable singing, 
was the chosen and popular monarch. Before public 
affairs had become too serious for such pastime, it 
was usual to celebrate, yearly, at Dalkey, the day of 
this sovereign’s accession ; and, among the gay scenes 
that still live in my memory, there are few it recalls 
with more freshness than the celebration, on a fine 
Sunday in summer, of one of these anniversaries of 
King Stephen's coronation. The picturesque sea- 
views from that spot, the gay crowds along the shores, 
the innumerable boats, full of life, floating about, 
and, above all, that true spirit of mirth which the 
Irish temperament never fails to lend to such meet- 
ings, rendered the whole a scene not easily forgotten. 
The state ceremonies of the day were performed, 
with all due gravity, within the ruins of an ancient 
church that stand on the island, where his mock 
majesty bestowed the order of knighthood upon cer- 
tain favoured personages, and among others, I recol- 
lect, upon Incledon, the celebrated singer, who arose 
from under the touch of the royal sword with the 
appropriate title of Sir Charles Melody. There was 
also selected, for the favours of the crown on that 
day, a lady of no ordinary poetic talent, Mrs. Bat- 
tier, who had gained much fame by some spirited 
satires in the manner of Churchill, and whose kind 
encouragement of my early attempts in versification 
were to me a source of much pride. This lady, as 
was officially announced, in the course of the day, 
had been appointed his majesty’s poetess laureate, 
under the style and title of Henrietta, Countess of 
Laurel. There could hardly be devised a more apt 
vehicle for lively political satire than this gay tra- 
vesty of monarchical power, and its showy appur- 
tenances, so temptingly supplied. The very day, 
indeed, after this commemoration, there appeared, in 
the usual record of Dalkey state intelligence, an 
amusing proclamation from the king, offering a large 
reward in cronebanes to the finder or finders of his 
majesty’s crown, which, owing to his ‘having mea- 
sured both sides of the road’ in his pedestrian pro- 
gress from Dalkey on the preceding night, had 
unluckily fallen from the royal brow.” 


The result was, an ‘Ode to King Stephen;’ 
contrasting the happy state of security in which 





he lived among his ee | lieges, with the pre- 
cautions against personal insult and violence 
necessarily taken by his Royal Brother of Eng- 
land. The first circumstance which drew atten- 
tion, in college, to Mr. Moore’s poetical talents, 
was d theme in English verse, which received 
high commendation from the Examiner, and 
won for him, as a reward, a copy of ‘ ‘The ‘Travels 
of Anacharsis.’ Thus encouraged, he soon after 
submitted to one of the Senior Fellows a transla- 
tion of some of the Odes of Anacreon, in the 
hope that the Board would lend their sanction to 
the publication. Of course, as Mr. Moore ad- 
mits, the work was not exactly of a character to 
receive the Saou approbation of the great autho- 
rities of a University. 

“ And here (says Mr. Moore) I shall venture to 
add a few passing words on a point which I once 
should have thought it profanation to question—the 
authenticity of these poems. The cry raised against 
their genuineness by Robertellus and other enemies 
of Henry Stephen, when that eminent scholar first 
introduced them to the learned world, may be thought 
to have long since entirely subsided, leaving their 
claim to so ancient a paternity safe and unquestioned. 
But I am forced to confess, however reluctantly, that 
there appear to me strong grounds for pronouncing 
these light and beautiful lyrics to be merely modern 
fabrications. Some of the reasons. that incline me 
to adopt this unwelcome conclusion are thus clearly 
stated by the same able scholar to whom I am in- 
debted for the emendations of my own juvenile 
Greek ode:—‘I do not see how it is possible, if 
Anacreon had written chiefly in Iambic dimeter 
verse, that Horace should have wholly neglected that 
metre. I may add that, of those fragments of Ana- 
creon, of whose genuineness, from internal evidence, 
there can be no doubt, almost all are written in one 
or other of the lighter Horatian metres, and scarcely 
one in Iambic dimeter verse. ‘This may be seen by 
looking through the list in Fischer.’ ” 

Before we take leave of this subject, we may 
as well give two or three specimens of those 
translations, which, but a few years later, won 
for Mr. Moore so early and great a popularity. 
They may pleasantly refresh the memories of 
some as old as ourselves. We select almost at 
random :— 

Ode IT. 

Give me the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer's finger thrill'd along ; 
But tear away the sanguiye string, 
For war is not the theme I sing. 
Proclaim the laws of festal rite, 
I'm monarch of the board to-night ; 
And all around shall brim as high, 
And quaff the tide as deep as L. 
And when the cluster’s mellowing dews 
Their warm enchanting balm infuse, 
Our feet shall catch th’ elastic bound, 
And reel us through the dance’s round. 
Great Bacchus! we shall sing to thee, 
In wild but sweet ebriety 
Flashing around such sparks of thought, 
As Bacchus could alone have tauglit. 

Then, give the harp of epic song, 
Which Homer's finger thrilled along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing. 

Ode XVIII. 
Now the star of day is high, 
Fly, my girls, in pity fly, 
Bring me wine in brimming urns, 
Cool my lip, it burns, it burns! 
Sunn'd by the meridian fire, 
Panting, languid, I expire. 
Give me all those humid flowers, 
Drop them o'er my brow in showers. 
Scarce a breathing chaplet now 
Lives upon my feverish brow: 
Every dewy rose I wear 
Sheds its tears, and withers there. 
But to you, my burning heart, 
What can now relief impart ? 
Can brimming bowl, or flowret's dew, 
Cool the flame that scorches you’ 
Ode XTX. 

Here recline you, gentle maid, 
Sweet is this embowering shade ; 
Sweet the young, the modest trees, 
Ruftled by the kissing breeze; 
Sweet the little founts that weep, 
Lulling soft the mind to sleep; 
Hark! they whisper as they roll, 
Calm persuasion to the soul; 
Tell me, tell me, is not this 
All a stilly scene of bliss? 
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Who, my girl, would pass it by? 
Surely neither you nor L 

Ode XXIII. 
1 often wish this languid lyre, 
This warbler of my soul's desire, 
Could raise the breath of song sublime, 
To men of fame, in former time. 
But when the soaring theme I try, 
Along the chords my numbers die, 
And whisper, with dissolving tone, 
**Our sighs are given to love alone!” 
Tndignant at the feeble lay, 
I tore the panting chords a way, 
Attun'd them to a nobler swell, 
And struck again the breathing shell ; 
In all the glow of epic fire, 
To Hercules I wake the lyre. 
But still its fainting sighs repeat, 
** The tale of love alone is sweet !” 
Then fare thee well, seductive dream, 
That mad’st me follow Glory’s theme; 
For thou my lyre, and thou my heart, 
Shall never more in spirit part; 
And all that one has felt so well 
The other shall as sweetly tell! 


For the means of collecting the notes, Mr. 
Moore informs us, he was chiefly indebted to the 
Library founded by Archbishop Marsh ; and, to 
the many solitary hours passed there, he owes 
much of that odd and out-of-the-way reading 
which is scattered through some of his earlier 
writings. Early in 1799, while yet in his nine- 
teenth year, Mr. Moore came to London, with, 
as he acknowledges, the two not very congenial 
objects of keeping terms at the Middle Temple, 
and publishing his Translation of Anacreon. 
His next published work was of a more question- 
able character. The Collection, however, has 
been well weeded, and here are a few of the 
graceful trifles which pleased us,—how long since 
we are unwilling to remember :— 


The Snake. 
My love and I, the other day, 
Within a myrtle arbour lay, 
When near us, from a rosy bed, 
A little Snake put forth its head. 


** See,” said the maid with thoughtful eyes— 
** Yonder the fatal emblem lies! 

Who could expect such hidden harm 
Beneath the rose’s smiling charm ?” 


Never did grave remark occur 
Less a-propos than this from her. 


T rose to kill the snake, but she, 
Half-smiling, pray’d it might not be. 
** No,” said the maiden—and, alas, 
Her eyes spoke volumes, while she said it— 
** Long as the snake is in the grass, 
One may, perhaps, have cause to dread it: 
But when its wicked eyes appear, 
And when we know for what they wink so, 
One must be very simple, dear, 
To let it wound one—don’t you think so?” 
Lying. 
I do confess, in many a sigh,° 
My lips have breathed you many a lie; 
And who, with such delights in view, 
Would lose them, for a lie or two? 
Nay,—look not thus, with brow reproving; 
Lies are, my dear, the soul of loving. 
If half we tell the girls were true, 
If half we swear to think and do 
Were aught but lying’s bright illusion, 
This world would be in strange confusion. 
If ladies’ eyes were, every one, 
As lovers swear, a radiant sun, 
Astronomy must leave the skies, 
To learn her lore in ladies’ eyes. 
Oh, no—believe me, lovely girl, 
When nature turns your teeth to pearl, 
Your neck to snow, your eyes to fire, 
Your amber locks to golden wire, 
Then, only then can Heaven decree, 
That you should live for only me, 
Or I for you, as night and morn, 
We've swearing kist, and kissing sworn. 
And now, my gentle hints to clear, 
For once I'll tell you truth, my dear. 
Whenever you may chance to meet 
Some loving youth, whose love is sweet, 
Long as you're false and he believes you, 
Long as you trust and he deceives you, 
So long the blissful bond endures, 
And while he lies, his heart is yours: 
But, oh! you've wholly lost the youth 
The instant that he tells you truth. 
TO wcccces 
Sweet lady, look not thus again: 
Those bright deluding smiles recall 
A maid remember’d now with pain, 
Who was my‘love, my life, my all! 

Oh! while this heart bewilder’d took 
Sweet poison from her thrilling eye, 
Thus would she smile, and lisp, and look, 

And I would hear, and gaze, and sigh! 


Yes, I did love her—wildly love— 
She was her sex’s best deceiver! 
And oft she swore she'd never rove— 

And I was destin’d to-believe her! 


Then, lady, do not swear the smile 

Of one whose smile could thus betray ; 
Alas! I think the lovely wile 

Again could steal my heart away. 


For, when those spells that charm’d my mind, 
On lips so pure as thine I see, 
I fear the heart which she resign’d 
Will err again, and fly to thee! 
Dreams. 
In slumber, I prithee how is it 
That souls are oft taking the air, 
And paying each other a visit, 
While bodies are heaven knows where ? 


Last night, ‘tis in vain to deny it, 
Your soul took a fancy to roam, 

For I heard her, on tiptoe so quiet, 
Come ask, whether mine was at home. 


And mine let her in with delight, 

And they talk’d and they laugh’d the time through; 
For, when souls come together at night, 

There is no saying what they mayn’t do! 


And your little Soul, heaven bless her! 
Had much to complain and to say, 
Of how sadly you wrong and oppress her 
By keeping her prison'd all day. 
“ IfI happen,” said she, ‘‘ but to steal 
** For a peep now and then to her eye, 
**Or, to quiet the fever I feel, 
** Just venture abroad on a sigh ; 
** In an instant she frightens me in 
** With some phantom of prudence or terror, 
** For fear I should stray into sin, 
** Or, what is still worse, into error! 
**So, instead of displaying my graces, 
** By daylight, in language and mien, 
**7 am shut up in corners and places, 
** Where truly I blush to be seen !” 
Upon hearing this piteous confession, 
My Soul, looking tenderly at her, 
Declar'd, as for grace and discretion, 
He did not know much of the matter; 
* But, to-morrow, sweet Spirit !” he said, 
** Be at home after midnight, and then 
**I will come when your lady's in bed, 
** And we'll talk o'er the subject again.” 
So she whisper’d a word in his ear, 
I suppose to her door to direct him, 
And, just after midnight, my dear, 
Your polite little Soul may expect him. 
The Sale of Loves. 
1 dreamt that, in the Paphian groves, 
My nets by moonlight laying, 
I caught a flight of wanton Loves, 
Among the rose-beds playing. 
Some just had left their silv'ry shell, 
While some were full in feather; 
So pretty a lot of Loves to sell, 
Were never yet strung together. 
Come buy my loves, 
Come buy my loves, 
Ye dames and rose-lipp’d misses! — 
They're new and bright, 
The cost is light, 
For the coin of this isle is kisses. 
First Cloris came, with looks sedate, 
The coin on her lips was ready ; 
**I buy,” quoth she, ** my Love by weight, 
** Full grown, if you please, and steady.” 
“Let mine be light,” said Fanny, * pray— 
**Such lasting toys undo one; 
** A light little Love that will last to-day,— 
** To-morrow I'll sport a new one.” 
Come buy my Loves, 
Come buy my Loves, 
Ye dames and rose-lipp’d misses !— 
There's some will keep, 
Some light and cheap, 
At from ten to twenty kisses. 
The learned Prue took a pert young thing, 
To divert her virgin Muse with, 
And pluck sometimes a quill from his wing, 
To indite her billet-doux with. 
Poor Cloe would give for a well-fledg’d pair 
Her only eye, if you'd ask it; 
And Tabitha begg’d, old toothless fair, 
For the youngest Love in the basket. 
Come buy my Loves, &c. &c. 
But one was left, when Susan came, 
One worth them all together ; 
At sight of her dear looks of shame, 
He smiled, and pruned his feather. 
She wish’d the boy—'twas more than whim— 
Her looks, her sighs betray’d it ; 
But kisses were not enough for him, 
I ask’da heart, and she paid it! 
Good-by, my Loves, 
Good-by, my Loves, 
*Twould make you smile to’ve seen us 
First trade for this 
Sweet child of bliss, 
And then nurse the boy between us. 


An excellent portrait, engraved by C. Heath, 





after Lawrence’s picture, is prefixed to the volume. 
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| Fine—light clouds—brisk wind throughout the day. 


J \A.M. Pine—nearly cloudless—tit, fog. 


, | JAM. Fine—tight clouds—brisk wind. 


Mean Barometer corrected ........0+++ {v. x 


| 
} fA.M. Clowdy—light wind. P.M, Fine—nearly cloudless—light wind. 
|. Evening, Fine and starlight. 
| A.M. Fine—nearly cloudless, P.M, Fine—light clouds and wind. 
\ Evening, Overcast—heavy rain, 
A.M. Overeast—it. wind—rain early, P.M. Fine—It. clouds and 
(Fine and starlight. 


| - wind, Ev. Fine & starlig 
A.M. Cloudy—light wind. P, M. Cloudy—light rain and wind. Ev. 

| sA.M. Light haze and wind. P.M. Cloudy—light wiud. Evening, 

| L Fine aud starlight. 
A.M. Fine—nearly cloudless. P.M. Fine—light clouds. Ev. Clondy. 

| rit M. Fine—light clouds gad wind. P.M. Cloudy—light rain aud 

| wind. Evenmg, Cloudy. 

| sA.M, Fine—nearly cloudiess—light fog. P.M. Thick haze. 

| t ing, Cloudy—very slight rain. 

Overcast—brisk wind throughout the day, as also the evening. 
fA.M. Overcast—rain cariy—high wind throug shout ~~ night. 
i Fine—light clouds. Eveving, Fine and starlight 

| )Fine—light clouds and breeze throughout the day. 
Land starlight. 

Fine—It. clouds and wind throughout the day. 
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(A.M. Overcast—light wind, P.M. 
| U. great depression in barometer. Evening, Heavy rain. 
j Fine—tight clouds aud wind throughout the day. Evening, Over- 
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wind, Evy, Fine and starlight 
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P.M. 
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Ev. Cloudy. 
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Evening, Dark heavy clouds. 


P.M. Cloudy—light wind, 











Note.—The daily observations are recorded just as they are read off from the scale, without the application of any correction whatever. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE “ HULDIGUNG” 


AT BERLIN. 

Leipsic, Oct. 19th. 

I have so often spoken of my pleasure in the 
musical doings of this town, and the hospitality of its 
inhabitants, that you will not be surprised at my 
remaining for many days indifferent to the reports 
which every journal, and every fresh cage of pas- 
sengers per schnell-post brought, of the preparations 
making for the “ Huldigung” in Berlin—that sup- 
plement to the coronation solemnities of Kénigs- 
berg, at which, on the occasion of the monarch’s 
taking the oaths in the presence of the nobles and 
craftsmen of Prussia, all the gingerbread work of 
the show was to be displayed, which had been im- 
practicable within the remote and narrow limits of 
the little town where the King was crowned. If my 
appellation be thought irreverent, let me plead, 
crotchet-wise, that it applies with peculiar fitness to 
Berlin, which, besides being a metropolis wonderfully 
adapted to all manner of pageantries, is, by common 
consent, the Capital of Cakes! 

There was little, indeed, in the artistic arrange- 
ments of the festival to lure me away from the feast 
of chamber music I was enjoying—a feast so excel- 
lent and rare, as to tempt me for once to break my 
travelling vow of discretion. A ‘Te Deum,’ by 
Spontini was not very inviting—a piece d’occasion or 
two, by Eckhardt and ey" still less so. Neither 
was the * Vater Unser’ of Naumann provocative 
enough to blind me to the discomforts of a sixteen 
hours’ journey in wretched weather. At the Opera 
House, on the grand day, by a sad want of nation- 
ality, Auber’ 's ‘Lac des Fées’ was to be given ;—and 
it was only an after-thought, I presume, which, instead 
of the pot-pourri originally ordained for the second 
evening, ordered the performance of Gluck’s ‘ Iphi- 
genia in Tauris.” That announcement, however, was 


sufficient to make the musical pilgrim take up staff) fi 


and sandals, and travel post-haste in search of its 





fulfilment. Who has not heard of Gluck’s Operas 
at Berlin ? 
Pass the most wretched night-journey conceivable 


—the change at every stage from bei wagon to bei | 


wagon, under torrents of rain, which converted the 


road into a mud-bath, and played cruel havoe with | 


the preparations for illumination made at Delitsch, 
Bitterfeld, &c., and the other small towns on our 
route. 
as the dripping garlands which wreathed the toll- 
bars, and decorated many of the houses, desolately 
showed; and I know not where I have seen so rueful 


a mixture of the superb and the ridiculous, of splen- | 


did caparison and draggle-tailed humiliation, as 
when driving from the Post up the “ Linden,” made 
none the less dreary by the profusion of fallen au- 
tumn leaves,—to the Hotel de St. Petersburgh. 
The court-yard of that capital and civil inn (which 
I beg to recommend expressly on the score of its 
taking no part in the gross extortion which ap- 
peared to be the Berlin fashion during the “ Hul- 
digung”) reminded me whimsically of Lance’s pic- 
ture of the Jackdaw in borrowed plumes. Plumed 
officers of all grades, generations, and dynasties— 
plumed chasseurs, blazing with every pattern of gold 
and silver lace—plumed ladies, in all the bravery of 
silks and satins—never would anything have been so 
gay had only Lord Eglintoun’s vanquisher permitted 
it! But the “skiey influences” pervaded the talk 
of the table d°*héte. The King—injudiciously de- 
tained in the Dom Kirche, by a clergyman who 
having never heard of s aphorism, “ that no 
gentleman can keep his congregation amused longer 
than twenty minutes,” preached fora full hour—had 
been surprised by the rain while taking the oath on 
his magnificent throne erected for the purpose in 
front of the palace;—and the bare-headed nobles 
had been severely drenched. The preparations for 
illumination had been treated with a general hiss 
rom above, so that half of the lamps turned sulky, 
and would not burn; and the audience of the 


The next morning was but little better; | 


| * Schauspiel-Haus,”—who had preferred to Auber’s 
opera the capital acting of Seydelmann and Madame 
Werner, in Githe’s ‘'Tasso,’ produced with a new 
prologue by Tieck—seemed one and all, to judge 
| from their coughs and sneezes, to have found, with 
the Fool in Lear, that it had been “ a naughty night 
to swim in.” 

But to come to the ‘ Iphigenia,’ from this disap- 
pointing chronicle of bad weather. May not a man 
| be splenetic who has taken such a journey, at such 
}a time,in vain? I admit that I heard the work to 

disadvantage, owing to its being performed in the 
smaller theatre, and with the smaller orchestra, the 
Opera House being wanted forthe preparations fora 
splendid ball, which was to be given there last evening 
with a luxury of splendour almost fabulous, But I 
could not understand, nor can yet, how, in an esta- 
blishment largely supported by government, such 
imperfect execution should pass, as I heard pass, in 
a theatre crowded to the ceiling with a brilliant au- 
dience. The orchestra was lazy and indifferent, 
almost to the point of London indifference —the 
choruses singing roughly, and even out of tune. It 
was a disgrace to Spontini, who, instead of conduct- 
ing, was sitting as quietly in his box as if, being head 
of a magnificent establishment, he was not respon- 
sible for its general correctness. They tell me that 
the few operas he himself superintends, are done in 
a far different style. There is need of it to justify 
the six thousand thalers he receives annually, and 
with which, on full pension, he retires next year, 
after twenty years of such service. St. Cecilia send 
the Grand Opera of Berlin a more conscientious and 
active director to suceeed him! 

If such was the general state of the execution, 
little more satisfactory was the manner in which the 
principal parts were filled. So much had I heard of 
Mdlle. von Fassmann’s ‘ Iphigenia,’ of her chaste 
vocal performance, of her exquisitely classical appear- 
ance, and of the attitudes which Rauch sends his 
pupils to study !—-that my disappointment was pro- 
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portionately great. As regarded the voice, my ears 
told me that it was a twelvemonth less tuneful and 
more false than when I heard it last year, in * Der 
Freischiitz.’ The very first notes of her part—and 
what notes for a voice with power and passion in its 
tones !—were entirely lost. I only knew that it was 
Fassmann who was singing by her distinguishing deco- 
rations as High Priestess: nor did she ever subse- 
quently rally, for a passing moment, to the clearness, 
or dignity, or expression, which her character de- 
mands. All was flat (in the figurative as well as the 
technical sense of the word), forced, and feeble. With 
the idol of the Berlin classicists before my eyes, 
I thought wistfully even of Madame Stéckl Heine- 
fetter, who introduced ‘ Iphigenia’ to us in London. 
Yet more—I must protest against the far-famed 
postures of the Fassmann, as over exquisite, and too 
obviously the sole object of her study. While her 
part was left to take care of itself, and her voice to 
come out heavy and unimpassioned in those passages 
of recitative, which have sufficient intrinsic life and 
force, one would think, to animate the veriest soul of 
clay—her hands were preparing the veil for the next 
folds it was to fall into! her arms, silently and cer- 
tainly going through the evolutions, which, from 
Posture No. 20 were to bring on Posture No. 21! I 
longed for one passing, genial burst of nature to 
supersede these elaborate and frigid elegancies, and 
could not but wonder where had been the eyes and 
the hearts of all the connoisseurs who had allowed 
such obvious school-work to pass for art. You will 
say I am severe: remember I am writing of a Royal 
theatre, in a metropolis which piques itself upon its 
critical acumen. Herr Bader was the Ores/es of the 
evening, an all but finished singer, inasmuch as few 
remains of his voice any longer exist. Herr Mantius 
however, the Pylades, was excellent in the chaste 
purity of his style, and did full justice to the sweet 
melodies which Gluck has so liberally given to the 
part, by way of relieving the tragic severity of the 
sterner portions of the drama. Herr Zschiesche (how 
are English organs to pronounce such a name ?) was 
the Thoas. 'The stage arrangements, as to numbers, 
costume, and grouping, were excellent, and the per- 
formance listened to with that intelligent attention 
which greater musical perfection would have quick- 
ened into enthusiasm. 

A word more of the general operatic arrangements 
of Berlin. It is confidently said that Mdlle. Liéwe 
leaves the Opera for the Paris Académie—no unam- 
bitious enterprise, but I will not prophesy—to be re- 
placed by a Madame Gentiluomo, a German lady 
married to an Italian singing-master. At the second 
theatre, the Kénigstadtisches, they have been giv- 
ing a new opera by Gliiser, confessedly very poor, 
which I but mention for the sake of its story, § Der 
Rattenfiinger von Hameln,’ (the Rat-Charmer of 
Hameln) a legend which, in its wisdom and impor- 
tance, is nearly as celebrated as our venerable nur- 
sery story of ‘ Margery Daw.’ They have now, how- 
ever, announced a German version of Benedict's 
*Gipsy’s Warning.’ I cannot hear a whisper of any 
new Webers or Schuberts showing signs of life among 
the youth of Germany, and yet Music here is 
neither dead nor dying. 

The Exhibition of Paintings, which, if not a fea- 
ture, is an accessory of the “ Huldigung,” is, this 
year, so mediocre, that, as an annual custom, it is to 
be discontinued. A few words will suffice for the 
subjects it contains worthy of commemoration. The 
picture of most pretension is ‘ Christ lamenting over 
Jerusalem,’ by Begass, containing six figures, some of 
which are very fine. The disciples, however, are too 
coarsely excited and too melo-dramatic in expression ; 
and listen to the words of doom with too visible a dis- 
tress of countenance and agony of gesture: the 
Christ falls far below the ideal: but the drawing is 
good; and the grouping struck me as nearer great- 
ness, because simpler, than what I saw from the 
same hand last year. A far sweeter picture—one, 
indeed, of a delicious and fantastic beauty—is Stein- 
briick’s * Girl and Elves,’ the subject taken from one 
of Tieck’s ‘ Mirchen.’ A little child, in a little boat, 
has floated away down a faéry river, the huge leaves 
of water-plants making so dense a canopy above and 
around her, that no tell-tale sunbeam can pierce it ; 
while the tiny creatures of that haunted place, de- 
lighted to have entrapped a playmate and companion, 


One holds up water in an enamelled, rose-lipped 
shell, stolen from the far-away sea, and hoarded up 
for elfin festivals; others have loaded the boat with 
flowers; while all are gently delaying the visitant, 
who folds her hands on her breast, half timid and 
half pleased, with a touch of earthly naughtiness and 
delight in her face, very significant and charming. 
Nothing was ever prettier than this dream—save its 
first sketch, which, by odd chance, I had been admir- 
ing an evening or two before in a friend’s album. 
The Germans, as your artistic correspondent well 
said, have, indeed, the secret of “the phantasmal” ; 
and yet—how strange a thing is reputation !—on 
asking the other evening what Retszch is doing, I 
received such a reply as showed me that that poetical 
artist enjoys only the prophet’s honour among many, 
—and those, too, of distinguished taste,—in his own 
country. 

There are but few other pictures in the Berlin Ex- 
hibition worth a word. Among many portraits an old 
man’s head, by Hesse—probably ideal—struck me as 
fine and forcible. A sleeping Venus, by Jacobs, court 
painter in Gotha, is a poor and chalky attempt at the 
peach-blossom tones of Barroccio. There is, also, a 
clever winter landscape by Wagener, which would not 
disgrace some of the Flemish masters of frost and bare 
boughs—German landscape-painting, as far as I 
know it, always seeming to lose itself whenever it 
gets among the leafage and greens of the brighter 
seasons. Among the pictures by stranger hands, not 
the least clever is Houze’s * Death of Lord Percy’"— 
the artist being a Fleming, and scholar of De Keyser: 
the most distinguished, are the well-known and 
already-engraved pair of scenes from the last days of 
Mazarin and Richelieu, by De la Roche. There 
are some ambitious sculptures—the most prominent 
being two colossal statues of Mizislaus and Boleslaus, 
the first Kings of Poland, about to be placed, by 
Count Raczynski, in the cathedrak of Posen, and 
executed by Rauch in gilt bronze. The general 
effect of these is, indeed, very imposing; the heads 
are grand and speaking, and the drapery of one figure 
finely contrasted with the rich details of the armorial 
costume of the other. But my ignorance leads me 
to suspect that the anatomy is sometimes clumsy and 
exaggerated. I was pleased with a statue of a Mora- 
player, by Gramzow, as new, and full of the spirit of 
the south: a child, Mercury, by Wredow, reminded 
me of Stothard’s exquisite vignette to-Rogers’s Alpine 
Song. But I ought, perhaps, before closing my hasty 
notes of this Exhibition, to send you a flaming pane- 
gyric on a flaming copy of Edwin Landseer’s* Return 
from Hawking,’ executed in all the glorious scarlet- 
green and azure of wool-mosaic—affronting,as it were, 
the grim and gorgeous effigies just described, by its 
neighbourhood. We have, at least, one grain of 
better taste than would admit of such a juxta- 
position—and with this outburst of John Bull-ism 
ends the notice of what I saw at the “ Huldigung,” 
for you would not care to hear of the lamps and trans- 
parencies of the second evening's illumination. 

Ii. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

WE were compelled last week to go to press so 
much earlier than usual, that we were unable to an- 
nounce the death of Lord Holland, which event took 
place, after a few hours’ illness, at Holland House, on 


Thursday, the 22nd. His Lordship is especially 
entitled to the honour, such as it is, of being respect- 
fully remembered in the Atheneum, not merely as a 
literary man, but as one who was the distinguished 
friend of literary men. The events of his life have 
heen given with some minuteness by our political con- 
temporaries—his political principles and character 
panegyrized with warmth, or passed by in silence—his 
senatorial eloquence praised for its sense, sincerity, and 
impressiveness—and what little he wrote commended 
in terms of general, but indistinct admiration. His 
works, indeed, are of no great bulk: he wrote an ac- 
count of the ‘ Life and Writings of Lope de Vega,’ 
translated two or three Spanish comedies, and edited 
the * Fragments of the History of James IT.,’ left by 
his uncle, Charles James Fox. But all he wrote and 
all he did exhibited a refined taste and delicacy. He 
seems, indeed, to have imbibed from the air of Hol- 
land House some of the pure-mindedness of Addison, 
its former inhabitant. Literature, however, was 





are thronging to greet her with gifts and courtesies. 


rather his recreation than his pursuit; nor is he 





known to have written more, during the latter years 
of his life, than an occasional copy of verses, and the 
translation of a canto of ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ printed 
in the appendix to one of Mr. W. Stewart Rose's 
volumes. His name is embalmed in Byron’s dedica- 
tion of ‘ The Bride of Abydos,’ and in Campbell's of 
* Gertrude of Wyoming.’ 

The publishers begin to show signs of returning 
animation ; and Mr. Murray has opened the cam- 
paign, and forwarded to us Kinnear’s ‘ Cairo, Petra, 
and Damascus in 1839.’ We have also received two 
or three novels, one by Mrs. Gore ; two of the An- 
nuals, Friendship’s Offering and the Forget-Me-Not ; 
and the first number of ‘ Ireland,’ by Mr. and Mrs, 
S. C. Hall—to some, or all of which, we shall pay 
our respects next week. For the onrush of publica- 
tion, if it come, we shall be prepared, as we this day 
conclude our reports of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation. All who have read those reports with atten. 
tion and understanding, will be somewhat surprised 
at the tone and temper in which it has pleased a part 
of the press to speak of the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation. The truth is, as we have before remarked, 
the local papers cannot report the proceedings in the 
Sections, and they could not find room, if they at- 
tempted it:* they therefore, and naturally, devote 
nearly all their space to matters of most local interest 
—the promenades, balls, dinners, speeches ; such mere 
matters of pleasure and compliment, that we never 
bestow a single column on the whole of them. But, 
though every becoming kindness and hospitality was 
shown to the visitors, the Glasgow meeting was by no 
means distinguished in the way of feasting or flattery ; 
whereas the proceedings in the Sections have rarely 
been surpassed in interest and importance.. 

A letter from M. Edmond Combes, dated from 
Mocha, gives some particulars of an insult offered to 
the Messrs. D’Abbadie, by Oobee, and to the pro- 
hibition alluded to in the last letter received from 
Mr. A. D’Abbadie (ante, p. 817.) M. Combes was, 
it appears, the bearer of a letter for Oobee from 
the French minister; and of a portrait of His 
Majesty Louis Philippe, “which,” he tells us, “a 
man carried on foot at the rate of eight leagues 
a day.” “I was well received,” he says, “by 
Oobee, and dined with him every day. He treated 
me with great familiarity, frequently assuring me 
that, though he had been hurt by my formerly leaving 
him without bidding him adieu, yet he had always 
remembered me with pleasure, and loved me as a 
son. Nevertheless, it gave me pain to observe, that 
Europeans were less esteemed in Abyssinia than 
formerly. On the day after my arrival, I demanded 
a private audience, which was immediately granted. 
I went at the hour appointed, and presented to him, 
first, the minister's letter. It was enclosed in a rich 
satin bag, which was an object of great admiration to 
the Prince. The letter itself had all the merit of 
a gift. The letter-paper, with its gilt border, the 
envelope, with its huge seal, and, above all, the 
bag, which he turned and examined in all directions, 
filled him with childish delight. I then had the 
portrait brought in. The gilded frame was covered 
with a veil, which was removed when the picture had 
been placed before the black prince. ‘ A mirror!’ 
he exclaimed, when he caught sight of the fine glass 
which covered the portrait:—‘is it all gold with 
which the frame is covered over? What beautiful 
workmanship! What a magnificent ornament for 
one of our churches! But there is a man behind 
the glass!’ he added, when his eye, at length settled 
upon the portrait, which the richness of the frame 
and size of the glass had, at first, prevented his ob- 
serving. I then explained to him that this was the 
likeness of our king, sent by himself; and he loaded 
me with thanks, and we parted on the best of terms 
with one another. But a deplorable circumstance, of 
which I was an eye-witness, only a few days after- 
wards, greatly diminished the confidence with which 
King Oobee had inspired me. The two Messrs. 
D*Abbadie had just arrived at Mai-Tsalo ; and, being 
announced, the Prince commanded that they should 
be introduced. He ordered dinner to be set before 
them, and, after a few trivial remarks, he accused 
the younger D'Abbadie of having taken a part in the 
late political events of the country. At the same 





* The Atheneum for this month, though sold for 1s. &d., 
contains more matter (independent of advertisements) than 
three common octavo volumes. 
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time, he ordered him to quit his dominions with the | of science and letters, an annual allowance of 1 000 the first instance, be devoted, a good meridian instru- 


least possible delay, and threatened to cut his feet 
off if ever they carried him in that direction again. 
M. D’Abbadie made an attempt to justify himself, 
put was sternly told that he should be whipped unless 
he were instantly silent. They had the wisdom to 
depart on the following morning, leaving their bag- 

ge with me,—which I brought to them at Adoua, 
After their departure, Oobee treated me with in- 
creased kindness:—nevertheless, I hurried on my 
business as much as possible, in order to escape from 
a country where the European reputation is lost.” 

The theatrical subject of most interest in Paris 
is the approaching retirement from the stage of 
Malle. Mars, carrying with her half of the most 
brilliant dramatic recollections of the present cen- 
tury, and all the living traditions of the last. Her 
long professional day is closing in great splendour ; 
her re-appearance at the Théatre Frangais, after an 
absence of six months, having been hailed with en- 
thusiasm. The adoration of the play-going public 
has burst forth afresh ; and the literary men are 
crowding to witness those brilliant personations of 
Moliére’s characters which, in a few short months, 
are never to be presented to them more, save by 
memory alone. The musical world in the same me- 
tropolis is looking forward with great interest to a 
“musical solemnity,” which is announced to take 
place at the Opera on the first of November next, 
under the management of M. Berlioz. The stage 
of the Academy is to be fitted up as a grand orchestra, 
for four hundred and fifty musicians; and amongst the 
pieces to be performed on the occasion are, the first 
act of Gluck’s * Iphigenia in Tauris,’ the second part 
of Handel's ‘Athalie’ (never before executed in Paris), 
a madrigal of Palestrina, the Tuba mirum and the 
Laerymosa, from the requiem of M. Berlioz, and the 
finale, with three choruses, of the symphony to ‘ Ro- 
meo and Juliet,’ by the same author. While on the 
subject of French theatricals, we may mention the 
establishment, under the auspices of M. Saint-Aubin, 
ofa third permanent French theatre in Germany, 
(Vienna and Berlin having theirs already,) to be 
opened at Dresden on the 4th of next month, with 
Casimir Delavigne’s * Ecole des Vieillards.” 

M. Victor Leclerc, Member of the Institute, and 
President of the Committee for examining the Can- 
didates for the three new Professorships of Ancient 
and Modern Literatureg recently instituted at Paris, 
has addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction 
a report of the proceedings of the Committee. A 
passage from this report will give an idea of the sort 
of ordeal through which candidates have to pass who 
offer themselves as public instructors in France. The 
contest lasted, almost without intermission, from the 
16th of September to the Ist of October :— The 
competition for. this new institution of yours, M. le 
Ministre, of which it was a part of our task to esta- 
blish the forms and precedents, presented great diffi- 
culties to the emulation and perseverance of the 
candidates, and a prolonged and arduous struggle, 
which enhances the distinction of success. * * The 
regulations issuing from the Royal Council prescribed, 
it is true, the Greek, Latin, and French texts, as 


well as those branches of foreign literature to which | 


the examination should be directed. But you left 
to our selection the subjects of the written composi- 
tions, Latin and French ; as well as of the great oral 
arguments,—tests of so much importance in a candi- 


dateship for the office of public instructor,—one of | 


which was to be maintained after a day's, and the 
other after an hour's, meditation. These were to be 
ofan hour-and-a-half’s duration each; and the candi- 
dates might be called upon—as, in this case, they in 
fact were—to develope the driest or most fertile sub- 
Jects of ancientand modern literature,as chance might 
decide,—from the monuments of antique eloquence, 
down to the humblest of the labours of the Greek 
and Latin scholiasts,—from the scheme of a course 
of lectures on French poetry, or a picture of the 
critical literature of the 17th century, down to the 
simple rules of the art of translation.” 

We may add, while on the subject of public in- 
struction—a subject to which so much attention is 
paid in France—that the Minister has appointed 
M. Adam Mickiewiez to the chair of Sclavonic Lan- 
guage and Literature, recently founded at the Col- 
lege de France ; and has granted to him, out of the 
funds set apart for the encouragement and advance 








francs, to enable him to prepare and edite a digested 
catalogue of the various manuscripts in the different 
dialects of that tongue existing in the Royal Library. 
On the express recommendation of the Academy of 


Inscriptions, a like grant of 1,000 francs a year has | 


been made in favour of the young and distinguished 
Orientalist, M. Théodore Pavie, who, in addition to 
his claims as the translator of valuable fragments froin 
the Sanscrit, and for years already spent in acquiring 
a familiar knowledge of the Oriental languages, has 
now undertaken, at his own cost, a long tour in the 
East, for the purpose of collecting manuscripts, copy- 
ing inscriptions, and making drawings of monuments 
hitherto imperfectly known.—The funds voted, last 
year, for the creation of a new Royal College, have, 
after some negotiations in favour of the town of 
Alengon, been assigned to Angouléme :—and the 
opening of the new Royal College of Saint-Etienne, 
voted in 1839, is to take place in the course of the 
present year. 

A curious account is given, from Tubingen, in 
Wurtemburg, of a new printing establishment, lately 
opened by M. Theodore Helgerad. All the com- 
positors and pressmen, one hundred and ninety-six 
in number, eleven of the former being women, are 
deaf and dumb ; and have been educated at his cost 
for the employment in which they are now engaged. 
The King has conferred on M. Helgerad the large 
gold medal, of the order of civil merit, for this great 
reclamation from the social and moral waste ; but 
M. Helgerad has a higher recompence for this 
remarkable labour of love than medals can mark, or 
monarchs bestow. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

NEW EXHIBITION, representing THE SHRINE OF THE 
NATIVITY at Bethlehem. painted by M. Rénoux, from a 
Sketch made on the spot by David Roberts, Fsq. A.K.A., in 1839, 
“ The spectator may almost suppose himself in the very birth- 
place of the Saviour,”— Times. Also, THE CORONATION of 
Queen Victoria in Westminster Abbey, by M. Louton. Open 
from Ten till Four. 





SECOND GRAND INDIAN GALA OR Pow-wow! 

On MONDAY EVENING NEXT, at 8 o'clock, in Catity's 
Rooms, in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, twenty Figures, in full 
and splendid Indian Costumes, will join in the Promenade, fully 
armed and equipped with Bow, Shield, Spear, War-Clubs, and 
Scalping Knives, giving the War-whoops, Yells. Signals, Songs, 
Rences, &e., and all fully explained in a LECTURE by Mr. 
Satlin. 

In consequence of the great crowd on Monday evening last, 
extensive preparations have been made for the reception and 
amusement of visitors on Monday next.—Admission, Is. 





TENTH MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
( From our own Carrespondents.) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 

Section A.A—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE, 

Prof. Forbes in the chair. 

Prof. Nicnot gave an account of the Observatory 
erecting near Glasgow. He adverted at some length 
to the principles on which the plan of the institution 
was arranged. It was his strong. conviction, that 
although the repetition of the same observations at 
different observatories was, to a certain extent, ne- 
cessary for the elimination of errors, this had been 
much overdone, and time and labour thereby lost. 
He was strengthened by the opinion of all the emi- 
nent men with whom he corresponded, in his resolu- 
tion not to enter, in Glasgow, on the line pursued 
at Greenwich, Edinburgh, Armagh, &c., but to de- 
vote the new observatory to investigations which 
lay, for the most part, out of the way of these other 
establishments, and which, in the present state of 
astronomy, are numerous and important. It was 
a first point with him, therefore, to s2e to the provi- 
sion of an efficient equatorial, and, if easily attain- 
able, a large reflector. Circumstances had hitherto 
prevented the completion of the arrangements in re- 
ference to the equatorial, but these would soon be 
overcome ; and he could venture to promise an in- 
strument of this kind of first-rate power. He hhd 
obtained, almost by accident, two reflectors by 
Ramage—one of twenty-five feet focal length, to 
which he meant to affix Sir John Herschel’ colli- 
mator, and another of fifty-five feet in length, and 
twenty-three inches diameter. This one was fit only 
for occasional observations, and he did not, in the 
meantime, intend to attempt to give it more than a 
mere meridianal sweep. But although the instru- 
ments now referred to may be the ones chiefly used 
in the researches to which the observatory will, in 


| ment was clearly necessary ; and they had accordingly 
| ordered from Munich a transit-circle, the telescope 


| of which is eight feet focal length, and’ 64 inches 


, diameter. The Professor described this instrument 
at length from diagrams, and asked particular atten- 
tion to the fact that it read by microscopes, and that, 
| as the circle carrying the microscope was not in the 
| same plane as the circle with the graduated limb, 
| the objection having reference to the hazard from 
| traction, forcibly urged by Mr. Airy, was entirely 
| obviated. The Professorthen stated, that a magnetical 
| observatory with the three instruments, on which 
| Gauss’s terms would be noted, was meant to be at- 
tached to the other institution; and that he hoped 
to be able to pay attention to some of the more im- 
portant problems in meteorology. 

Mr. Arry said, that, as an old observer, he would 
venture to suggest to Dr. Nichol that he should 
not extend his observations farther than he had 
opportunity of reducing them. ‘The task of reduc- 
tion was laborious, but it must be remembered that, 
in the present state of astronomy, the multiplication 
of unreduced observations was of comparatively small 
value.—Prof. Nicnot replied, that he had spoken to 
some of his colleagues on the subject, and he had 
very little doubt (although speaking without autho- 
rity) that it would be made by the University a con- 
dition of the oftice he held, that observations should 
be presented annually, fully reduced, according to 
the method of the best observers of the time. 

The Astronomer Royal gave an explanation of a 
New Apparent Polarity of Light.—Sir David Brew- 
ster had at the Liverpool and Newcastle Meetings 
stated a most extraordinary fact respecting the solar 
spectrum or coloured image formed by the agency of 
a prism, when viewed through thin plates of glass or 
mica. Most members of the Section were aware, 
but to some it might be new, that the light in the 
solar spectrum could be so managed as to be entirely 
free from all mutual intermixture or jumble of dif- 
ferent colours. When this was done, suppose this 
pure spectrum to be so turned as that its violet end 
lay to the right hand and the red end towards the 
left, if the pupil of the eye were half covered by a 
thin piece of glass or mica—if the piece of glass or 
mica be made to cover that half of the pupil which is 
towards the violet end of the spectrum, numerous 
parallel bands are seen to cross the spectrum. This 
fact was long since observed by Mr. Talbot, but the 
extraordinary fact observed by Sir D. Brewster was, 
that upon turning the plate of mica so as to cover the 
half of the pupil next the red end of the spectrum, 
all the bands completely disappeared. This fact 
appeared so inexplicable to Sir David Brewster that 
he pronounced it to indicate a new and hitherto un- 
observed polarity of light. From this opinion he 
ventured to dissent, and he should endeavour to 
explain to the Section how complete a solution of the 
facts was afforded by the undulatory theory of light. 
But before he proceeded, he must premise that his 
own experience of the facts differed from that of Sir 
D. Brewster, though so slightly that the circumstances 
he deemed material might readily be overlooked. 
He should only say he hal consulted a friend re- 
specting these discrepancies long before he was aware 
of their important bearing on the explanation. The 
peculiarly short-sighted character of his eye, was 
perhaps the occasion of their becoming so perceptible 
to him. The facts, as he observed them, were :—1, 
When a spectrum is viewed out of focus, bands are 
formed by placing a piece of mica, of a proper thick- 
ness, so as to cover the half of the pupil next the 
violet end. 2, No bands are formed with any thick- 
ness of mica, if it be placed on the side of the red 
end. 3, When the eye is.too distant to see the 
spectrum distinctly, upon moving the mica from the 
violet end bands are seen advancing in the same 
direction over the spectrum. 4, When the eye is too 
near to see the spectrum distinctly, the bands appear 
to move in the opposite direction. 5, If the eye be 
so far off, and the spectrum is consequently seen so 
indistinctly that the ruddy portions are nearly min- 
gled with the blue, upon covering with the mica half 
the pupil next the violet end, bands are seen well 
defined but narrow. 6, If the eye and mica approach 
the position of distinct vision of the spectrum, the 
bands become broader, and near the position of dis- 
tinct vision sometimes disappear; on approaching 
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still nearer, the bands re-appear and become narrower, 
but he thinks are not seen so distinctly as when the 
eye is too far off (this may, however, depend on the 
practical difficulty of that part of the experiment). 
7, Bands which are visible when the mica is on the 
violet side, and invisible when it is on the red side, 
never occur when the spectrum is pure. 8, Bands 
are frequently visible when the spectrum is pure, but 
in that case they can be seen equally well whether 
the mica be placed on the violet or on the red half 
of the pupil. Mr. Airy then gave a rapid sketch of the 
leading features of the undulatory theory,—showed 
how a series of rays or a wave in passing through a 
convex lens being more retarded in passing through 
the middle of the lensthan through the edges, was bent 
so as to be convex to the lens after passing through 
it, and thus was made to converge to a focus. Next, 
ifa thin plate of a transparent substance like mica 
were made to cover half the lens, one-half the waves 
were retarded ; and thus, when the lens represented 
the eye, and the place of the focus the retina, inter- 
ference was produced, which, when the distance of 
the retardation bore a certain relation to the distance 
of two waves (or the wave length), might obliterate 
the light altogether. Next, if a luminous point be 
looked at, it never is seen as a point, but as a small 
circle of light ; and if a retarding plate be interposed, 
under some circumstances bands or fringes parallel to 
the edge of the retarding plate are generated in the 
circular image of the luminous point; and those 
bands are not symmetrically arranged from the centre 
of the circular image. Now, if different luminous 
points be superimposed (as, suppose, points of the 





different coloured lights contained in white or solar 
light), in general it would be easily understood that 
the bands belonging to one colour would fall asym. | 
metrically between the bands in the circular image 
of another colour ; and thus, if a multitude of them | 
were superimposed, they would tend to obliterate | 
each other. It resulted from a mass of calculation | 
to which he had subjected these conditions, that the | 
relation of the wave lengths of the different colours, 
in passing from the violet to the red end, was such, | 
that, under favourable circumstances, a retarding | 
plate being made to cover the half of the eye next | 
the violet end, the bands came together, and so | 
strengthened each other and became obvious to | 
sense, but on turning the plate to the red end, the | 
bands separated and obliterated each other. Thus | 
the phenomenon became a simple consequence of | 
the undulatory theory. 

Sir Davipv Brewster said, that though Mr. Airy 
had kindly put into his hands, some days ago, his 
memoir on this subject, he had not been able to look | 
into it, and was therefore the less qualified to express | 
any opinion on the explanation which it contained. It | 
appeared, however, from the abstract given by Mr. Airy, 
that his theoretical explanation was founded on the 
fact, that the dark bands are only seen when the pris- 
matic spectrum is out of focus. Now (said Sir D. Brew- 
ster) this fact was never observed by me; and I can 
state explicitly that the bands are well seen when the 
definite lines of Frauenhofer are sharp and distinct ; 
and indeed this must have been the case in my ob- 
servations, for, whether the spectrum was seen with 
a telescope, or simply with the unassisted eye, I fre- 
quently counted the number of bands which lay 
between the first lines of the solar spectrum. With 
regard to the cause of the phenomenon in question, 
I cannot avoid mentioning the singularity of the cir- 
cumstance, that the undulatory theory, in the super- 
abundance of its power, shall have furnished us with 
two different and incompatible explanations of the 
same phenomenon. Prof. Powell, of Oxford, has given 
one theory asthe undoubted one,and Mr. Airy another. 
I have put myself to a great deal of trouble in satis- 
fying my own mind that Prof. Powell’s explanation 
has no physical foundation; but I cannot hope to 
arrive at the same result respecting the more elegant 
and profound theory of the Astronomer Royal. But 
the mere existence of the bands and their disappear- 
ance is but a small part of the results which I have 
obtained. The appearance of the bands, when seen 
most distinctly, is very curious—resembling some- 
times a screw or a granular line, or a dark line, in- 
cluding within it specks of light. Still more remark- 
able phenomena are displayed when the spectrum is 
simultaneously viewed through different thicknesses 
of the retarding film, Beautiful systems of bands 


| ter had been erected at the Astronomical Institution, 





are thus exhibited, all the phenomena of absorbent 
media are produced, and bands of white light, inca- 
pable of decomposition by the prism, are insulated. 
With films of doubly refracting media a different 
system of bands is exhibited in the ordinary and ex- 
traordinary spectrum, and phenomena exhibited 
which will call forth all the resources of the undu- 
latory theory. An account of these experiments I 
am now preparing for the Royal Society ; but I have 
been prevented from completing them by a trouble- 
some affection of the eye. 

Sir Davip Brewster gave a short account of four 
optical communications: —Dr. Reade’s Theory of the 
Iriscope,—Mr. A. Bell’s account of what he con- 
sidered a new case of Interference,—an account of 
a singular Rainbow seen by Mr. Bowman, in which 
parts of a bow, between the primary and secondary 
bows, were formed by reflection from the sea,—and 
of another Rainbow seen by the Rev. Mr. Fisher in 
Dumfriesshire, in which the primary bow was accom- 
panied with five supplementary bows, and the secon- 
dary one with three. 

Sir D. Brewster stated that Mr. Fisher had ob- 
served more supplementary bows than had been 
previously noticed ; and that a rainbow similar to 
that observed by Mr. Bowman had been seen by 
Dr. Halley, at Chester, in 1698. He also mentioned 
the existence of deep purple light, occupying the whole 
space between the two rainbows, which he had de- 
scribed to the British Association at Edinburgh in 
September, 1834, he had also observed on the 5th 
of November, 1834, and on the 24th of September, 
1836. In these cases, the light within the primary 
bow, and without the secondary one, was white. 

Prof. Forpes reported that, agreeably to the in- 
structions of the Association, Mr. Osler’s anemome- 


Edinburgh, and is now at work under the superin- 
tendence of Prof. Henderson and Mr. Wallace. 

Mr. Arry gave an account of Mr. Fowler's new 
Calculating Machine. The origin of this machine was 
to facilitate the guardians of a poor-law district in 
Devonshire in calculating the proportions in which the 





several divisions were to be assessed. The chief | 
peculiarity of the machine was, that instead of our | 
common decimal notation of numbers, in it a ternary | 
notation was used ; the digits becoming not tenfold but | 
threefold more valuable as they were placed to the 
left; thus, 1 and 2 expressed one and two as in com- 
mon, but 1 0 expressed (not ten, but) three, 1 1, four, 
1 2, five ; but again 2 can be expressed by three, with 
one taken from it. Now, let T, written thus, with a 
small bar above it, mean that it is subtractive ; then, 
1 ¢ and ¢ T are the same in effect, both meaning 
five ; and, for a similar reason, by replacing 2 by its 
equivalent 1 T, we have five written in there several 
ways: 1 2,or 2 I, or 1 1 1; the last is the form 
used. It is obvious that by an assemblage of unit 
digits thus positively or negatively written, any num- 
ber may be expressed. In the machine, levers were 
contrived to bring forward the digits 1 or T, as they 
were required in the process of calculation. 

Dr. ANvERSON then submitted some observations 
on the Dew Point, in which he explained the princi- 
ples of the formula which he deduced several years 
ago, from the experiments of Dalton and Gay-Lussac, 
for determining the various objects connected with 
the hygrometrie state of the air; and showed, by 
means of tables which he had constructed from it, the 
facility and dispatch with which the absolute as 
well as the relative humidity of the atmosphere, to- 
gether with the dew point, might be obtained. He 
concluded his observations on the subject by pointing 
out the exact coincidence which holds between the 
dew-point and the minimum nocturnal temperature ; 
and proved that the quantity of moisture in the state 
of vapour which exists in the air, in every region of 
the earth, operates as a check upon the diminution 
of temperature by radiation, during the night ; for 
this obvious reason, that the transition of the aqueous 
vapour to the liquid state, evolving its latent caloric, 
warms the circumambient air, and by giving birth at 
the same time to cloud in the form of vesicular 
vapour, counteracts the cooling processes to which 
the nocturnal air is exposed in the absence of the sun. 
The fact, so important in meteorology, affords an 
illustration of the reason why the windward sides of 
continents and large islands are warmer than their 
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leeward sides, in the same parallel of latitude, and 


why dry and parched tracts of land are always found 
liable to severe cold during the night. It also fur. 
nishes an explanation of the causes which occasion 
the deflections of the isothermal lines, when taken in 
connexion with the modifications which these lines 
receive from geographical position and elevation 
above the earth’s surface. 

Col. Sykes communicated the contents of a letter 
from India, from Capt. Aston, one of the diplomatic 
agents of the government of Bombay, in Kattywar, on 
the subject of arecent singular shower of grain. He 
stated that full sixty or seventy years ago, a fall of 
fish, during a storm in the Madras Presidency, had 
occurred. The fact is recorded by Major Harriott, 
in his * Struggles through Life,’ as having taken place 
while the troops were on the line of march, and some 
of the fish falling upon the hats of the European 
troops, they were collected and made into a curry for 
the general. This fact for probably fifty years was 
looked upon as a traveller’s tale, but, within the last 
ten years so many. other instances have been wits 
nessed and publicly attested, that the singular ano- 
maly is no longer doubted. The matter to which 
he had to call the attention of the section was not to 
a fall of fish, but to an equally remarkable circum- 
stance, ashower of grain. This took place on the 
24th of March, 1840, at Rajket, in Kattywar, during 
one of those thunder storms, to which that month is 
subject; and it was found that the grain had not 
only fallen upon the town, but upon a considerable 
extent of country and round the town. Cuptain 
Aston collected a quantity of the seed and transmitted 
it to Colonel Sykes. The natives flocked to Capt. 
Aston, to ask for his opinion of this phenomenon ; 
for not only did the heavens raining grain upon them 
excite terror, but the omen was aggravated by the 
fact that the seed was not one of the cultivated grains 
of the country, but was entirely unknown to them. 
The genus and species was not immediately recog- 
nizable by some botanists of the Section D., to whom 
it was shown, but it was thought to be either a spar- 
tium or a vicia. A similar force to that which 
elevates fish into the air, no doubt operated on this 
occasion, and this new fact corroborates the pheno- 
mena, the effects of which had been previously wit- 
nessed. 

Mr. Granam Hurcuinson read a paper ‘On a 
Method of Prognosticating the Probable Mean Tem- 
perature of the several Winter Months from that of 
corresponding Months in the preceding Summer.’ 
—From the slowness with which the increased tem- 
perature of summer penetrates the surface of the 
ground, Mr. Hutchinson thought it probable that the 
last portion absorbed during the summer half of the 
year, and which descends to the least depth below 
the surface, should be the first portion given off dur- 
ing the winter half; and, in like manner, that the 
first portion absorbed during the summer half, and 
which must descend to a greater depth below the sur- 
face than any other portion, should be the last to be 
given off during the winter half. And though the 
diffusive tendency of caloric, and the variations of 
temperature arising from alterations in the direction 
of the wind, &c., may render it impossible to predict 
within a week when the first, the last, or any other 
portion of the summer's heat is absorbed or given off 
by the earth’s surface ; still, by embracing a period 
of longer duration, such as a month, we may, on an 
average of years, come somewhat near the truth. 
Agreeably to the principle above stated, the months 
in which an absorption of heat takes place should 
have corresponding months of retrocession, or some 
approximation thereto; and consequently, that the 
mean atmospheric temperature of any month in the 
summer half of the year, would afford a means of 
prognosticating the mean temperature of its corre 
sponding month in the winter half, so far at least 
as that mean atmospheric temperature depended 
upon the retrocession of heat absorbed during the 
previous summer half. For facility of comparison, 
the two equinoctial months, September and March, 
were left out of consideration. The corresponding 
months of temperature then are as follows :— 
August has October following 
July November 
June December 
May January 
April February 

If, for example, August be warmer than average, the 
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mean atmospheric temperature of October following 
should likewise be warmer than average. From tables 
then referred to, Mr. Hutchinson said it appeared 
that, in Scotland, deviations in the mean temperature 
of the summer months have a visible influence in 
producing like deviations in their corresponding 
months of temperature in the subsequent winter half 
ofthe year. It appeared also, that in the generality 
of years, the other disturbing causes, which diversify 
the temperature of the same winter months in dif- 
ferent years, such as variations in the direction and 
force of the winds, &e., have less influence when 
averaged for a month than what we should be apt @ 
priori to suppose. And when the same months for a 
number of years are grouped together, and compared, 
as was done in the tables, the disturbing causes, which 
may occasion a great deviation from the mean tem- 
perature in any particular month in one year, seem 
partially to neutralize each other, and render the 
influence of unusual warmth or unusual coldness, in 
any summer month in producing a similar degree of 
unusual warmth or coldness in its corresponding 
winter month, more apparent than could have been 
anticipated. 

The Secretary read two papers from Mr. Rowatt, 
on Rain, and on the cause of the Aurora and Mag- 
netism.—His hypothesis is, that each particle of 
vapour in rising through the air carries with it its 
portion of electricity, according to its expanded sur- 
face ; that, if condensed within the electrical attrac- 
tion of the earth, the extra quantity of electricity is 
withdrawn, and the vapour falls and becomes dew : 
but if it rises beyond the electrical attraction of the 
earth, and is then condensed, the electricity, being 
insulated, forms an atmosphere around each particle 
of vapour; which surcharge of electricity not only 
suspends the vapour by its lightness, but also repels 
the neighbouring particles of vapour, and prevents the 
formation of rain ; and on the removal (by any cause) 
of the electricity including the vaporous particles, 
the repulsion, is removed and the particles of vapour 
then attract each other and form rain. Another cause 
of the formation of rain he believes to be the pressure 
of gravitation: thus, if a cloud begins to form, the 
accumulation of vapour is on every side, but espe- 
cially from above, and clouds are often seen piled to 
a great height: now, each particle of vapour on 
forming the cloud must have its extra charge of elec- 
tricity over the particles of the cloud instantly dis- 
persed through the whole mass; would become of the 
same density as the mass, and would take its level 
according to its density in the atmosphere, if not pre- 
vented by the space being occupied, and would there- 
fore press on the vapour below it; and, although the 
repulsion of the particles of vapour be sufficient to 
prevent the formation of rain at the edges and thin- 
nest parts of the cloud, the pressure at the greatest 
depths of the cloud may be sufficient to overcome 
the repulsion, and form rain. Concussions, he con- 
ceives, such as those of thunder, would aid the pro- 
cess, and cause heavy rain. He entered into proof of 
these positions in the papers. He conceives they 
account for the fact observed by Prof. Phillips, that 
more rain is received in gauges near the ground than 
in those higherup. He conceivesa test of this theory 
may be had by raising conductors to clouds by the 
aid of balloons, discharging their electricity : and thus 
he thinks rain might be produced exactly when need- 
ed. His views respecting the cause of the Aurora 
and Magnetism are consequences, he conceives, of his 
theory of vapour and rain, The particles of vapour 
most expanded on rising from the earth would carry 


with them a greater quantity of electricity, and would | 


be buoyed up by the electricity to a greater height in 
the air than that which rises in a less expanded 
state. Thus, in the tropics, through the action of a 
vertical sun, vapour would rise to a great height, 
with a great accumulation of electricity : this vapour, 
carried by the superior trade winds towards the poles 
on each side, there would be a constant circulation 


of electricity, 2 continual rising of vapour, especially | 
i the tropics, carrying a great accumulation of elec- | 
tricity to the coldest parts of the earth, where the | 


electricity again escapes to the earth, and rushes 
along its surface, with the vapour in the lower parts 
of the atmosphere, towards the equator, and is again 
carried back by rising vapour to the poles in constant 
Succession, interrupted only, in part, by the intense 
cold of the polar regions causing the air to be then 


comparatively dry. The least disturbance, then, 
taking place in the highly charged vapour (either by 
part of the electricity being drawn off to the earth, 
or by vapour diffused from the more temperate re- 
gions, or by the accession of vapour either more or 
less charged with electricity,) must cause an instan- 
taneous flash to pass through the whole mass of 
vapour, by the rush of electricity to restore the equi- 
librium, thus establishing the aurora. He referred to 
the facts observed by Parry and Franklin, in confir- 
mation of his views. Magnetism he ascribes to the 
constant circulation of electricity, and shows that this 
opinion will account for the leading phenomena, 
polarity, daily declination, variation, and constant 
oscillation of the magnetic needle. 

Prof. SrEVELLY said, with this theory of the sus- 
pension of clouds he must agree, for he had himself 
brought it forward at the meeting of the Association 
in 1834 (Athen. No. 361). The effect of the weight 
of the cloud, and the circulation of electricity causing 
the aurora, and the phenomena of terrestrial mag- 
netism, he believed to be new, and were certainly 
ingenious. 

Mr.Suanp reada paper ‘On the Agency of Sound.” 
—Much has been done towards preserving and 
improving vision ; on the other hand, comparatively 
speaking, nothing has been done towards preserving 
or assisting our sense of hearing. So much are we 
in the dark in regard to the economy of speech in 
apartments, that it isa matter of chance whether any 
building will answer the purpose intended, and fre- 
quently, when too late, it is discovered to be in a great 
measure useless. Mr. Shand then adverted to certain 
rules and principles by which sound, he said, was, 
in a great measure, governed. Ist. Sound is usually 
produced, in bodies more dense than the atmo- 
sphere, by sudden percussion, and the action of one 
body upon another; and it is considered to be the 
result of different modifications of matter only. 2nd. 
Rapid agitation, causing the atoms or crystals of a 
solid by their extremities to act upon each other, 
creates sound, whether this action be occasioned by 
original impulse or'by reflection. It is regulated by 
the principles of attraction and repulsion, and it can- 
not be produced or conducted in any case without 
being preceded by vibratory action. 3rd. As the 
atoms or crystals of solids vibrate repeatedly, and 
ultimately return to their primitive positions, they 
produce more intense and continuous sound than 
fluids, the component parts of which pass each other 
and do not return to their original positions. 4th. 
Hard bodies, as they conduct with more rapidity 
than fluids, must precede the atmosphere in action 
and sound, and give out their sounds to the more 
tardy conductors, consequently to the atmosphere. 
5th. In conformity to the density of the atoms, their 
form, and the medium distance between them, is the 





| intensity, duration, and velocity of sound. 6th. As 
| all sonorous bodies, whilst they conduct or reflect, 
| also create sound, it is obvious, that to preserve the 
| original character of sounds, the reflecting or con- 
| ducting body must, in its movements, accord in 
| time with those of the body which produces or forms 
| the original sounds, 7th. As vibration is necessary 
| to produce or conduct, every still body must arrest 
| sound, on the same principle that a body at rest 
being in contact with a wheel moving round its axis 
| impedes its progress. 8th. Slow pressure compresses 
| a few atoms only, but rapid percussion occasions 
action, re-action, and sound throughout hard bodies. 
9th. A solid, to produce much sound without great 
| impulse, must be of limited diameter, in one direc- 
tion, for it vibrates most in this direction, because 
the atmosphere yields more than the solid. 10th. 
In all matter in a state of action, there are two dis- 
tinct motions, the vibratory or tremulous, by which 
all the atoms throughout a body are agitated together, 
and the undulatory or oscillating, which consists of a 
certain number of atoms, and determines each dis- 
tinct sound in a body and in the ear. It is most 
important to understand in what manner and by 
what means these should be regulated, as on this 
depends the consistency of reflected with original 
sounds. 11th. The chief distinction between hard 
solids and fibrous substances is, that the latter pos- 
sess more of the adhesive, and less of the repulsive 
principle—they require to be more distended in a 
longitudinal or superficial direction ; and intensity of 
sound is more by the extent of their excursions than 





molecular action. This is the cause of the different 

effects that are experienced between wood and stone 

as the medium of support and contact in railways. 

12th. Fluids are more powerful conductors than 

productors of sound, but conduct less rapidly than 

solids. Their atoms or component parts pass each 

other, and do not return to their original places as 

do those of solids: this accounts for sound passing in 

all directions in the atmosphere ; also why the same 

degree of percussion produces more sound on hard 

solids than in the atmosphere, and why, in transit, 

there is less change in its original character. 13th. 

Sound is much influenced by moisture in the atmo- 
sphere. Intensity and distance of transit are regu- 
lated more by the adjustment of particles than the 
proportion of moisture. For instance, it is loud and 
passes furthest during frost, and at all times when 
objects are seen to a great distance. This is pecu- 
liarly perceptible within the tropics, and in this 
country in summer just as the sun sinks under the 
horizon ; but when cold increases, and the particles 
of moisture become larger, these effects are dimi- 
nished. It follows, as a matter of course, that its 
transit must be more or less rapid under such varying 
circumstances. 14th. Water conducts more power- 
fully and rapidly than the atmosphere ; and, so far as 
ascertained, with increased effect, as it approaches 
the temperature of the human body. This is exem- 
plified in tropical rivers, and in the human ear, where 
this fluid is the only body in contact with the nerve 
of hearing, to which it must communicate sound con- 
sistently with its original character. 15th. Sound is 
not produced by the atmosphere alone without violent 
concussion, or being in contact with a more dense 
medium. Being the offspring of atomical action in 
bodies, and in degree in the ratio of their adhesive 
and repulsive principles, it cannot be produced in a 
vacuum nor in a still body ; but the latter may, by 
concentrating and confining a fluid, increase action 
and sound fora time after a certain impetus has been 
given to the fluid, in like manner as a stream of 
water is increased in velocity by being confined. As 
it not only operates differently in every different sub- 
stance, but undergoes certain changes by every change 
in the molecules or surface of any mass of matter, 
there are no limits to the effects that are produced by 
such changes.—It is difficult to reason on the operations 
of nature and the motions and influence of matter not 
perceptible to the eye. In the present case, however, 
said Mr. Shand, we are enabled to judge, partly by our 
ocular faculty and in part from our sense of hearing. 
That the vibratory and undulatory or oscillatory 
motions are not only prevalent in the musical string, 
but in all matter in a state of agitation, is indicated 
by the following facts: —1st. In amusical string ofgiven 
diameter and tension, when set in motion, the extent 
of the undulations is in the ratio of the length of the 
string—each undulation gives outa distinct sound, con- 
formable in duration to the extent of the undulation, 
2nd. In the walls and ceiling of an apartment these 
principles of action are also equally apparent; where- 
ever there is an extended surface in any one place, 
the undulations are also extended, and these produce 
distinct sounds in the ratio of their extent. If the 
reflections of the human voice, by this means, be 
prolonged, the reflection of one letter falls upon the 
original sound of another letter, and occasions as much 
derangement as if one syllable or word were inter- 
mixed with another syllable or word; as one letter 
differs in sound from another letter as much as do 
syllables or words, This is one great and leading 
error in the construction of places for public speak- 
ing; and it is alone sufficient to show how fallacious 
the idea is, of relying on the mere form of an apart- 
ment, without attending to and regulating this action, 
in notonly the walls and ceiling,but in every reflecting 
body in an apartment, especially in glass, which is the 
most sonorous material, 3rd. The same rules of action 

are exhibited in water. In the ocean, the reach of 
sea is regulated according to the expanse of water: 

where there is an indent in the land, the wave is 
extended, and the sound it produces is prolonged. 

Were this action regulated by the current of air 

only, the waves would pass in one uniform direction ; 

but this is not the case. 4th. These principles of 
action are, however, more perfectly defined in the 
atmosphere, through which sounds are transmitted 

with least change, and are preserved separate and 

apart from each other, If analogical reasoning is to 
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be applied in this case, and it be admitted that sound 
is only produced by the action of bodies on each 
other, and ceases the instant these become still, there 
must be spherical intervals of rest during vibratory 
motion, in order to keep sounds apart, in conformity 
to their original formation. In most cases we 
reason as if the atmosphere were the productor, and 
the only medium of conduction, while we overlook 
the influence of the solid as a sonorous reflector. 
Because analogy is experienced in certain points, we 
endeavour to reconcile its properties to those of light, 
which, like heat, is diminished as it spreads; but in 
sonorous solids, as it extends to new matter, by 
bringing additional atoms into action, sound is pro- 
pagated, until action in these atoms is reduced by 
friction. When the influence of the church bell is 
more from a different direction to that of original 
sound, by being reflected from a distance by the walls 
of buildings, does not the tremulous action of the 
atmosphere impinging on these walls, bring millions 
of new atoms in the buildings into action, and con- 
sequently new sounds are produced from a distance, 
and in a different direction? Having in view 
mainly the economy of speech in apartments, I 
shall proceed to this part of my subject, to which 
the following facts are applicable:—An individual 
who is so deaf that he is insensible to upwards of a 
thousand people singing in church, on applying one 
end of a forked piece of wood to his teeth, and the 
other end to the ledge of the division of the seat 
before him, he is enabled by this to hear and join in 
thetune. Now it is not merely the partial agency of 
this wood that is to be considered, as, by the spread 
of the atmospheric vibrations, the voice sets in motion 
every atom of every solid in the church, and it is 
distributed throughout these with more rapidity and 
intensity than by the air, which is incapable of com- 
municating thersame measure of vibratory influence 
at any one given point; and it evinces that, being the 
more rapid and profuse conductor, it is the wood that 
is most rapidly setin motion, and communicates action 
and sound to the air in a room. Ifthese observations 
be correct, nothing can be more erroneous than to sup- 
pose that speech can be regulated within the walls of 
an apartment without regulating the action of the 
solids which predominantly govern it in this case. If 
sound predominates more in the fibre of the wood of 
the stethoscope than in the aérial passage in it, must 
not the same rule apply in a church, where the seats 
and lathing are almost invariably of pine? In the 
Albion Church, in Glasgow, are exhibited the short 
undulation, which accords with the articulate sound 
of the voice, and the lengthened undulation, which, 
by prolonged sounds overcomes articulation. On 
listening to a preacher there, when it was densely 
filled, my seat was at an extreme angle in the gallery 
from the pulpit; I heard the speaker with perfect 
distinctness when he spoke in his natural tone, as his 
voice was mostly reflected by the walls, which are of 
solid masonry ; but when his voice was raised so as 
to act with more force on the ceiling, the longer ex- 
cursions and undulations of the then hollow ceiling 
produced prolonged reflections, which drownedspeech. 
In St. Andrew’s Church very different effects are 
produced in the galleries and lower part of it. In the 
galleries the ceilings are low and curved, and the 
voice, acting within the curvatures, produces pro- 
longed and concentrated reflections (as in all such 
cases,) inimical to speech; the windows are much 
exposed to the voice, and the divisions of the seats 
rise too much above each other, all which occasion 
lengthened reverberations, to the prejudice of speech. 
The asperities presented by the ornaments on the 
walls, and the capitals of two ranges of Corinthian 
pillars, occasion harsh reflections, which are un- 
pleasant. All these defects are, however, lost in a 
great measure, in the lower part of the building, 
where little inconvenience is experienced. As the 
detection of error points the way to truth, I shall now 
advert to the defects in two churches. First, Dr. 
Lee’s, in St. Giles’s, Edinburgh, in which the General 
Assembly met, but were obliged to abandon it as their 
place of mecting. The body of this church is of 
considerable length, but narrow, and the walls being 
deep and near to each other, the vibratory and undu- 
latory actions operate powerfully upon the voice of 
aspeaker. In these side walls are immense Gothic 
windows opposite to each other, and between these 
echo must sport like boys at battledore and shuttle- 





cock. A few feet behind the pulpit is a large window, 
and a vertical sounding-board, parallel with the back 
part of the pulpit ; while the recess where the pulpit 
is placed on one side of the nave of the church is 
wainscotted to the height of about four feet. The 
wooden floorsare mestly hollow or vaulted underneath, 
and the lower edges of the divisions of the seats on the 
ground floor rest on the hollow flooring; so that the 
whole of this concatenation of glass and thin deal 
boards are arranged as if the architect had intended 
to produce as much vibratory action as possible, and, 
consequently, sonorous reflections. Such are the 
effects,that the preacher is very indistinctly heard at the 
distance of twenty feet, and there are two galleries at 
the extremities of the church which are locked up 
as useless. Similar causes produce similar effects 
in St. Luke’s Church in Liverpool. Here there 
is a locomotive pulpit, for the purpose of rolling 
the preacher from place to place; but there is even 
a gross evil in this vehicle, which accompanies it and 
the speaker to whatever point he may be conveyed. 
The canopy over his head is a deep hollow body, 
formed of thin deal; it is literally a drum, as may be 
understood by striking it with the knuckle of the hand, 
and produces deep hollow sounds, operating in a 
transverse direction, and most prejudicially on the 
voice of a speaker. But the chief cause of confusion 
is metal windows with large panes of glass; the 
crystals of both these bodies, having similar action, 
are more sonorous than wood and glass combined. 
The divisions of the seats rest on porous freestone, 
and the foundation of this building, like others in the 
same locality, is probably on sandstone, and both 
these give additioyal effect to other sonorous materials 
connected with them. The chancel of St. Luke’s is 
much narrower than the body of the church, there- 
fore the windows are brought nearer together, 
and to the person officiating at the communion 
table ; consequently, the reflections from these 
must so overcome his voice, that he cannot be 
understood by the congregation in the nave of the 
church. It is not by creating additional or increas- 
ing reflected sounds, but by bringing the action 
of the reflecting surrounding solids to move in time 
with the mechanism by which speech is produced, 
and, by this means, reflected sounds to accord with 
every distinct letter that the speaker pronounces ; it 
is by shortening the action, and limiting the time of 
each distinct reflection from the glass, thin deal 
boards, &c., to the time in which each letter is formed 
by the speaker. This, in fact, however simple it may 
seem, must be effected, otherwise no form in the walls 
of an apartment for public speaking can accomplish 
what is necessary for the economy of speech. It is 
true, we are told by the late evidence before a Com- 
mittee of the Commons, on Sound, &c., that reflec- 
tions in aid of speech must be taken from one surface, 
and that surface possessing the properties of the 
pianoforte sounding-board ; which is the principle of 
all others that I would avoid. Itis precisely that which 
is adopted in the drum of the locomotive pulpit in 
St. Luke’s on an extended and more prejudicial scale, 
as it must give out prolonged reflections in a trans- 
verse direction to that of the voice, which is predomi- 
nantly delivered horizontally. To shorten the oscil- 
lations on ceilings, walls, and windows of places for 
public speaking, is not the only consideration ; but, 
until this shall be effected, no material aid can be 
given to speech within the walls of a building. 

Mr. Espy read a paper to show that the four fluc- 
tuations of the barometer, which occur daily, are 
produced entirely by the increasing and diminishing 
elasticity of the air, due to increasing and diminish- 
ing temperature.— When the sun rises, the air begins 
to expand by heat ; this expansion of the air, espe- 
cially of that near the surface of the earth, lifts the 
strata of air above, which will produce a reaction, 
causing the barometer to rise; and the greatest rise 
of the barometer will take place when the increase 
of heat in the lower parts of the atmosphere is the 
most rapid, probably about 9 or 10 a.m. The baro- 
meter, from that time, will begin to fall ; and at the 
moment when the air is parting with its heat as fast 
as it receives it, the barometer will indicate the exact 
weight of the atmosphere. The barometer, however, 
will continue to descend on account of the dimi- 
nishing tension of the air, and consequent sinking 
upon itself, as the evening advances, and its greatest 
depression will be at the moment of the most rapid 





diminution of temperature, which will be about 4 or 
5 o'clock. At this moment the barometer will indi- 
cate a less pressure than the true weight of the atmo- 
sphere. The whole upper parts of the atmosphere 
have now acquired a momentum downwards, which 
will cause the barometer to rise above the mean 
as the motion diminishes, which must take place 
some time in the night. This rise will be small, how- 
ever, compared with that at 9 or 10 a.m. As the 
barometer now stands above the mean, it must ne- 
cessarily descend to the mean at the moment when 
it is neither increasing nor diminishing in tempera- 
ture, which will be a little before sunrise. If this isa 
true explanation of the four fluctuations of the baro- 
meter in a day, it will follow that the morning rise 
ought to be greater at considerable elevations, pro. 
vided they are not too great, because some of the air 
will be lifted above the place of observation ; and 
such was found to be the case by Col. Sykes in India. 
As this morning rise of the barometer depends on the 
increasing elasticity of the air, and this increasing 
elasticity, on heat, Mr. Espy proposed to the mathe- 
maticians to calculate how much the whole atmo. 
sphere is heated from sunrise till the time when the 
barometer stands highest, the actual rise of the baro- 
meter being given. In this way meteorology may 
assist astronomy. 

Prof. Forses doubted the correctness of Mr. 
Espy’s views of the cause of the great daily fluctua- 
tion of the barometer at elevated stations; for, 
towards two or three o'clock, the heat being greatest, 
its effect in lifting up the inferior air to and above the 
elevated station should then be greatest, whereas that 
time of the day was nearer to the time of minimum 
height of barometer than its maximum. _ - 

Before the Section closed its sitting, the Sceretary 
begged to state that a paper had been received from 
Mr. Walsh, ‘On a mode of solving Cubic Equations,’ 
which the Committee believed to be correct and in- 
genious, but which, in the absence of the author, they 
did not think could be made interesting to the gene- 
rality of the Section.—A paper also was received 
from Mr. William Hoyle, containing some new and 
curious logarithmic calculations and views, but, being 
a mass of figures, it could not be rendered intelligible 
to the Meeting.—A letter had also been received from 
Mr. Knox, supported by a recommendation from 
Dr. Apjohn, proposing to lay before the Section a 
new description of Rain-gauge, and a new and 
simple mode of tabulating its results. But yester- 
day a letter had been received from Mr. Edward 
Clibburne, of the Royal Irish Academy, stating that, 
in the absence of Prof. Lloyd, the drawings and 
papers connected with this communication could not 
be forwarded to Glasgow.—The business of the Sec- 
tion was, therefore, concluded. 





Section F,—STATISTICS. 

Notwithstanding the length of time which had 
been occupied by the discussion between Drs. Chal- 
mers and Alison, public interest on the subject was 
still so much excited, that the Committee, though 
this was the last day of meeting, and many papers 
remained to be read, resolved that the latter portion 
of the day should be given to the adjourned debate, 
and that the papers to be read should be curtailed as 
far as possible: and Mr. Rawson withdrew his paper 
on the Relations between Education and Crime, as did 
Dr. Hannay his Statistics of the Lock Hospital ; and 
a paper by Mr. Robert Owen, on the Means of pre- 
venting Pauperism, illustrated by diagrams, was re- 
spectfully declined. 

Capt. Mixvar then read a table, containing a com- 
parative view of the State of Crime in London, Dub- 
lin, and Glasgow (see next page). 

We shall here give the objections urged at a later 
period of the day, against the inferences which that 
table suggests. It was stated, that it was an instance 
of the fallacy of deducing the condition of crime from 
the number of committals, a return which elucidated 
rather the stringency and vigilance of police. In 
Dublin, the rules respecting nuisances, intoxication, 
street-rioting, &c., were strict and rigidly enforced. 
The police also of the county and city of Dublin 
were closely united, so that delinquents could not 
easily escape by quitting either jurisdiction. In Glas- 
gow and its suburbs, there were no less than four in- 
dependent police jurisdictions, and in the county of 
Lanark, there was virtually no police force whatever. 
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A Comparative View of the State of Crime in London, Dublin, and Glasgow. 
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‘London, within the Metropolitan Police District ..| 1839 | 1,600,000 | 65,965 | 1 in 244 | 4500 | 355 | 
\Dublin, within the Metropolitan Police District....| 1839 300,000 | 45,682 | lin 7 1170 | 256 | 
Liverpool and Suburbs .. ............0-e+eeeeeees 1838 265,000 | 16,689 | 1in 16 600 | 442 | 
Glasgow, within the City Police Bounds .......... 1839 175.900 7,687 | 1 in 223 223 | 784 | 








Sheriff Atison stated that a burglary had been 
recently committed on his own demesne, and that he 
had passed it over without notice, being convinced 
of the inutility of investigations under the present 
system; he put it to the Section whether, when such 
was the insecurity of property in the case of the first 
legal officer of the county, the absence of criminal 
returns should be received as a proof of the absence 
of crime 2—Mr. Rosert Lamonp confirmed this view, 
and particularly referred to the district of Anderston, 
where criminals, by merely crossing the street, escaped 
the cognizance of the borough police, and came under 
the lax jurisdiction of the county. 

Mr. RuTHERGLEN, one of the Magistrates of the 
Borough of Calton, then read a report of the State 
of Crime within that suburban district, of which the 
following are the most important particulars :— 

The supposed population in September, 1840, was 
28,210. The police force consists of 1 superinten- 
dent, 6 serjeants, 14 watchmen, and 3 lamp-lighters, 
who also act in the capacity of scavengers. Expenses 
of the establishment for the year ending September, 
1839, including salaries, wages, lighting, cleaning, 
Bridewell, and other charges, 1,324/. 17s. 114d. 

Extent of Crime.—The number of cases brought 
before the Magistrates of Calton, during the year 
ending 30th September, 1839, were 1884, in which 
2,601 persons were charged with crimes, offences, and 
with contravention of police regulations. Of this 
number 1799 were found guilty, and sentenced—208 
to continements of various durations in the Burgh 
Bridewell, and 1,591 to pay fines which amounted to 
2071. 2s. 8d.; the remainder were disposed of as 
follows :—56 were transferred to the Sheriff, 63 to the 
Justices, 5 to the Glasgow police, 1 to the Lunatic 
Asylum, 5 to the House of Refuge, 430 were reproved 
and admonished, and 242 were dismissed. ‘The cri- 
minal population is less by one-half than it was in 
1835-6, and although in 1839 there were 2,601 
charged, and 1,799 convicted, it is proper to mention 
that the same person has been charged and convicted 
as often as three times with petty thefts, and with 
other crimes and offences twenty times in the course 
of the year; and it is not in one, but in many cases, 
that this has occurred, and but for the limited time 
allowed for the preparation of this paper, this fact, as 
well as many others highly interesting to the statist, 
would have been fully elucidated. 

House of Refuge.—The establishing of this Insti- 
tution has had a beneficial effect in the repression of 
crime, by withdrawing from the streets of the city 
and suburbs, several hundreds of destitute boys, who 
lived almost by thieving alone ; and it is not an over- 
estimate to say, that 250 of them stole property, 
averaging 1s,each per day, when loose upongSociety. 

Pawnbrokers.—There are two licensed within the 
burgh. 

Brokers.——In 1835, there were 120 brokers in 
Calton ; in 1839, they were reduced to 88, and the 
following is their classification : 


I IIS 5.5.56 2c0ardciccceccnccoveses 4 
Furniture Brokers ........cccccecseccescscccsecs 16 
Dealers in old weaving utensils ..............+.++ 4 
Dealers who buy all their goods at public sales.... 4 
I cccnasccseosccendoncencess a 
Bundle-brokers, or “‘ Wee Pawns”............-.++ 56 


With the exception,of the dealers in old metal, and 
bundle-brokers, the police seldom find it necessary 
to interfere with the parties in the carrying on of 
their businesses. It would be desirable, were it at all 
Possible, to put an end to the dealings of the bundle- 
brokers ; but this, from their method of management, 
it would be difficult to effect. A remedy to a certain 
extent has been applied, by the introduction of a 
wholesome police regulation, rendering it imperative 








upon brokers, before commencing business, to register 
in the office of police, and procure a certificate from 
a magistrate, as well as keep a book in which they 
must enter the name and address of the party selling, 
the price paid, and description of every article pur- 
chased by them ; and from the circumstance of the 
police enforcing this regulation, coupled with the 
introduction of licensed pawnbrokers, these evaders 
of the law have been on the decline, and in all like- 
lihood they will not again increase. 

Publicans.—There are at present 119 licensed 
publicans within the police bounds; and during the 
year ending September 1839, 38 cases were brought 
before the magistrates of disorderly houses. 

Lodging Houses—are generally of an exceedingly 
wretched description, but the Police Act gives powers 
for the regulating of those houses. These powers 
enable the Magistrates and Commissioners of Police 
not only to compel occupiers and proprietors of 
houses within their bounds, occupied by the poorer 
classes, to be whitewashed with Irish lime, and to be 
thoroughly cleaned when occasions require, but also 
to cause the removal of certain persons seized with 
fever ; and, since the 28th of August last, 13 patients 
have been removed to the Fever Hospital by order 
of the Magistrates. They have also lately caused 58 
houses, with stairs and lobbies, to be thoroughly 
cleaned ; and one proprietor has been ordained to 
clean three of them instantly, from whence fever 
patients have been removed ; failing to do so they 
will grant decree against the party, causing the work 
to be done at his expense. The stringent regulations 
as to lodging-houses have caused the breaking up of 
many of these establishments; and those remaining 
have now been well cleaned, and the number of per- 
sons limited that they are permitted to lodge. 

Health.—As might have been expected, from the 
number of lodging and other miserable houses in the 
locality, the state of health is anything but satisfac- 
tory. Fevers, pulmonary complaints, rheumatism, 
and influenza prevail, but with the means adopted by 
the Magistrates for cleaning the houses and removing 
infected persons, coupled with the benevolent resolu- 
tion of the Barony Parish authorities to give the use 
of the district surgeons to visit the poor at the parish 
expense, as well as to relieve the burgh of all expense 
incurred in sending patients to the Infirmary, under 
the powers contained in the Police Act, it is to be 
hoped that in future a much better state of health 
will be preserved in this locality, and the more par- 
ticularly as the streets, from being intersected with 
common sewers of the best description, some of them 
15 feet in depth, are well adapted for carrying off all 
surface water. The Calton authorities have pro- 
vided ample drainage within their bounds, and it is 
to them a subject of regret that the city, with its 
large means, should in a portion of the royalty ad- 
joining Calton have provided no drainage except an 
open ditch running from East Rose-street to Calton, 
through Greenvale-street, between two rows of houses, 
the banks of which are frequently covered with dead 
dogs, cats, and other nuisances. 

There is a series of crimes, or as they are more 
gently called, embezzlements, carried on both in the 
city of Glasgow and suburban districts, which the 
police are unable to suppress. A gentleman who has 
had much experience in the tracing of these cases, 
has given it as his opinion, that at the Broomielaw, 
and on its way for shipment, 500 tons of pig iron 
alone are pilfered; and he calculates, that in the 
above articles, upwards of 4,000/. value passes into 
the hands of these delinquents yearly, without even 
a chance of their being punished. Another of this 
class of embezzlements is, that well known under the 





name of the Bowl Weft system, generally carried on 
by weavers, winders, and others employed by manu- 
facturers, and consists of the embezzlement of cotton 
yarns, silks, &c. A manufacturer, who employs about 
2,000 out-door workers, admits that his calculation 
is moderate when he allows 1d. each man per day, 
as his loss from this system ; and it is believed, from 
50,0002. to 60,0007. per annum would not cover the 
value of articles pilfered in this way within the Par- 
liamentary bounds of this city. The essential diffi- 
culties of detection in this class of offences are in- 
creased by the state of the law, which forbids the 
arrest of any person during the day on suspicion of 
carrying embezzled materials, and which during the 
night forbids an examination of his house. 

A Report, by Mr. Ricuarpson, superintendant of 
police in Gorbals, on the State of Crime in that Dis- 
trict, was then read; the principal information it 
afforded is contained in the following table :— 

Gorbals. Glasgow. 


Popalation ..ccccccccccccccccccccsecs 65,000 175,000 
Average Assessment for each inhabitant Is. 1}d. 2s. 24d. 
Number of offenders brought before Ma- 

GUTERED  ccccce -cnccovccaceoccscese 4,009 7,687 
Proportion to the Population.......... 1 in 16} 1 in 22 
Expense to the public for each offender 9s. ll. 5s. 
Number of persons admonished........ 903 1,879 
Number convicted ..........+0+0000008 3,106 6,570 
Reported value of property stolen...... SOUL. 76530. 
Amount of property recovered ........ 3007. 1,2602. 
Number of Superior Officers .......... 3 12 

o Ordinary Officers .......... 8 59 
aaa Watchmen ........++--+0++ 29 149 
- Criminal Officers .......... 1 6 
Cost of the above department of Police 1,833 9,5687. 


There is not in the Gorbals one single resetting house 
known to the police; and the brokers, whether 
licensed or not, give every possible assistance to the 
officers in tracing out both property and thieves, 
although there may be instances in which the smaller 
brokers act towards the police with duplicity, but it 
is believed these cases are rare. In fact, the property 
stolen from the barony is almost invariably traced 
into, or recovered, in Glasgow ; a fact which can be 
at once established by reference to the precognitions 
taken by the Sheriff, in cases transmitted from the 
Gorbals police; these transfers to the Sheriff arising 
from the fact, that though the thefts were committed 
in Gorbals, the property was found in Glasgow. 

A Report, by Mr. Fiypater, superintendant of 
police, on the State of Crime in the Suburban Burgh 
of Anderston, was then read. From the tables pro- 
duced, it appeared that the cases brought before the 
magistrates of the burgh of Anderston were of the 
most trivial kind. Last year there was not one charge 
of robbery: out of 101 cases of theft, only 1 was 
sent to the sheriff, while 62 petty cases were remitted 
to the justices. The number of cases brought before 
the police court for the year ending 21st September, 
1840, were 1,205, and the number of persons 1,900, 
among which there were about 300 for dirty closes 
alone, besides a corresponding number for exposing 
articles outside of shops, encumbering streets, and 
other minor contraventions of the Police Act, and 
about a fourth of the remainder are offenders from 
the city. The cases were disposed of as follows :— 
879 were fined in various sums amounting to 1907. ; 
64 were confined for short periods in the police cells; 
1 sent to the sheriff; 75 to the justices ; 1 to another 
town; 1 escaped: 2 policemen discharged; 4 re- 
proved, and 177 dismissed. Total, 1,205. 

In the brief discussion that ensued, a great anxiety 
was evinced to show that what may be called the 
sanatory department of police was better regulated 
in the suburbs than in the city of Glasgow. It was 
stated that no such abominations as the wynds and 
vennels were to be found in Calton, and that the 
power of fixing, by licence, the number of lodgers that 
could be admitted into a lodging-house, and the 
enforcing of regulations for cleansing clothes and 
bedding and for white-washing the walls, had already 
produced most salutary effects. Some objections 
were made to Mr. Rutherglen’s estimate of the amount 
of thefts in iron and embezzlements by the “ bowl- 
weft” system, but the authorities which he produced 
were generally considered satisfactory. 

Mr. Wison read a paper ‘On the Population of 
Scotland.’ It was an attempt to anticipate the re- 
sults of the approaching census; but when accurate 
information must so soon be obtained, we do not 
think it necessary to report conjecture. 

Mr. James Heywoop then read the Report of 
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the Manchester Statistical Society on the State of 
Education in the Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull. 

In pursuing inquiries into the state of education, 
two different plans have been adopted by the Man- 
chester Statistical Society. The first, was to employ 
an intelligent and trustworthy agent to visit and 
report upon every school in the district examined. 
The other, was to carry on a personal investigation, 
by employing the agent to visit from house to house, 
and to register the information which he obtained 
respecting every individual living within the district 
selected for examination. The present report con- 
tains the result of an inquiry carried on, upon the 
latter plan, in the months of March, April, May, 
and June, 1839. The whole of the facts were 
collected by the same agent to whom the previous 
investigations of the Society of a similar kind had 
been intrusted, and of whose perseverance and accu- 
racy the Society have had ample experience. 

The examination from house to house was confined 
to the town part of Kingston-upon-Hull, which was 
found to contain a population of 37,885, and its 
object was twofold: first, to throw light upon the 
physical, moral, and religious condition of the great 
body of the inhabitants; and secondly, to ascertain 
the state of education, both in its results, as apparent 
in the acquirements of the people, and with respect 
to the use which was made of the existing means of 
education for the younger portion of the community. 
On both these branches of the inquiry the Society 
are enabled to institute a comparison with the results 
of inquiries in other populous places, but in this 
report the first branch is only touched on, when it is 
connected with the subject of education. The jea- 
lousy of the teachers of the day schools has prevented 
the agent from being able to furnish the society with 
a detailed account of the systems of education and 
the character of the instruction there given, which 
formed a feature so novel and interesting in their 
earlier reports; but this difficulty did not extend to 
the Sunday schools, of which very complete informa- 
tion was obtained throughout the whole borough of 
Hull, containing a population of at least 52,000 in- 
habitants. The township of Kingston-upon-Hull, 
which formed the portion of the borough which was 
examined from house to house, presents a remarkable 
contrast with the large towns visited in Lancashire in 
the character of the dwellings of the working classes. 
It was found that of 8,757 dwellings visited, only 
15 were cellars, and their inmates amounted alto- 
gether to 44 persons. In Liverpool nearly one-fifth, 
and in Manchester and Salford about one-tenth of 
the working classes, were found to be living in cellars, 
while in Hull there are only 15 for every 10,000. 
The system of living in lodgings is also less exten- 
sive in Hull, and there are only 6,239 heads of fami- 
lies occupying houses, as distinguished from cham- 
bers, out of the total number of 8,757 heads of 
families; whereas in a corresponding table for the 
township of Pendleton, near Manchester, about nine- 
tenths of the heads of families are recorded as occu- 
pying houses. Under 10 years of age, only 43 chil- 
dren were found at work in Hull, while in Pendleton, 
with one quarter of the population, there were 37. 
Between the ages of 10 and 15 there were twice as 
many at work in Pendleton in proportion to the 
population, and between 15 and 21 years of age the 
proportion was also somewhat larger. One-third of 
the adults whose occupation was recorded in Pendle- 
ton were females, as also were about nine-twentieths 
of the minors at work; while in Hull little more 
than one-third of the minors at work were females, 
and not quite one-fourth of the adults. The propor- 
tion of persons under 21 years of age is smaller in 
Hull than in Pendleton, and there is also less em- 
ployment for children and females in Hull. The 
relative proportion of the sexes does not differ mate- 
rially. But the most remarkable contrast between 
Hull and the Lancashire towns appears in the country 
from which the people spring. In Hull 953 per cent. 
of the heads of families were English, only 2 per cent. 
Irish, and 14 per cent. Scotch ; and taking the whole 
adult population, the proportions are— 


English........seecesees 95.08 per cent. 
BED ced ceccccccseccessce 2.24 _ 
SNEED scccescoscccccsece 1.36 _ 
PRUNE cicccceccncese B4 a 
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In Liverpool and Manchester the Irish form no in- 
considerable portion of the whole working class. In 
Manchester more than one-sixth of the heads of 
families amongst the labouring population were Irish ; 
and taking Manchester and Salford together, the 
Irish constitute one-sixth, the Welsh one-thirtieth, 
and the Scotch one-fiftieth of the whole, while in 
Liverpool the proportion of Welsh is much greater 
than in Manchester. The greater apparent physical 
comfort of the working population in Hull may, no 
doubt, be attributed in part to the circumstances here 
indicated, and may naturally be expected to have 
some influence on the state of education there. 
Among the day schools of Hull the agent remarked 
the existence of a large number of charity schools; 
one of these was devoted to the education of youths 
intended for the mercantile marine, and many of the 
scholars there had attained a proficiency in the study 
of navigation highly creditable to the master. There 
were two proprietory schools, one chiefly supported 
by churchmen, the other by dissenters, and both ap- 
peared to be ina flourishing condition. The poor- 
house schools appeared both clean and orderly, and 
were conducted on a system somewhat assimilating 
to that of Dr. Bell. The infant schools, of which 
there were several, were of comparatively recent 
establishment ; some few objections of a common- 
place character were occasionally urged against them, 
but upon the whole the feeling of the people was 
favourable to these institutions. So far as the oppor- 
tunity was afforded for observing the condition and 
management of the dame schools, they appeared to 
be equal to the same class of schools in Birmingham, 
and superior to those of Liverpool and Manchester. 
They were generally tolerably clean, and not so con- 
fined as in the large manufacturing towns. The 
qualifications of the mistresses, however, were not of 
a higher order than were generally met with else- 
where amongst the same class of teachers, and the 
remuneration was rarely more than was sufficient to 
give the bare means of subsistence. The prevailing 
idea existed, too, that the scholars are sent merely to 
be out of the way. The common day schools being 
frequently held in apartments not regularly used as 
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dwelling rooms, there were fewer opportunities of 
access to them ; but nothing transpired in the da 
schools which were seen, or in conversations with the 
scholars or with their parents, to induce the belief 
that they were essentially different from the schools 
of a similar class which have been visited and reported 
on in other towns. The information obtained has 
afforded the means of a minute classification of the 
acquirements, and of the duration of attendance at 
school, of the population, both adult and minor, 
From this classification, the following statement of 
the proportion of day scholars to the total population 
has been prepared, showing, by comparison with 
the numbers in other districts previously examined, 
that the result for Hull closely approximated to 
York and Rutlandshire, which had been the most 
favourable examples hitherto brought to light by the 
inquiries of the Society. The ascertained cases, in a 
population of 32,500, are here taken, and they fur- 
nish a proportion of — 

16.45 per cent. of the total population attending day or 
evening schools. 

3.33 per cent. were under 5 or above 15 years of age ; leay- 
ing, therefore, 

13.12 per cent. as the proportion of the total population, 
being children between the ages of 5 and 15, then 
in attendance at day schools. 

In Hull it was ascertained that the proportion of 

individuals of this age was 21 per cent. of the entire 

population ; it is, therefore, proved that 7.88 per 
cent., or rather more than one-third of the children 
between 5 and 15, were not in attendance at the day 
schools. The actual number counted, corresponding 
with this proportion, was 2,573, of whom— 
58 were under instruction at home. 
306 were between the ages of 5 and 10. 
1,566 between 10 and 15. 
1,872. had been at day schools at some period. 
238 were, or had been, at Sunday school only. 
405 had never been at any school, and appeared not to 
have been instructed at home. 








2,573 
The following table, drawn up from earlier reports 
of the Society, in York, Rutlandshire, Liverpool,and 
Manchester, shows that the proportion of children 
not in attendance at school, is smaller in Hull and 
York, than in Liverpool and Manchester :— 


Proportion of Children attending Day and Evening Schools, as compared with thé total Population . 

















York Rutlandshire| Liverpool | Manchester 
= in in and Salford 
. * 1836. 1838. 1835 & 6. 1834 & 5. 
Per-centage of children attending. Population | Population | Population Population 
estimated, | estimated, | estimated, | estimated, 
28,000. "| — 20,000. | "230,000." | 255,000. 
Day Schools supported exclusively by the Scholars ............+. 7.18 | 6.77 | 6.70 7.33 
Ditto supported or assisted by the public ................ 9.63 8.05 | 5.87 } 2.35 
NE ED 0:05 064.0 4005c0deeegesesesscnsmeceseounssceceds 0.15 | 0.37 0.24 0.78 
ae a ae ae 16.96 | 1519 | 1281 10.46 
Proportion to the total population of day and evening scholars ‘ | 5 
under 5, and above 15, years of age ......-..+-e-eeeeeeeeees 2.74 | 5.06 2.16 | ss 
Proportion to the total population of day and evening scholars os | g } -_ 5 
between 5 and 15 years Of age ........eeseeeeeeeraceceees 14.23 | Bye | «6S om 
Proportion of children between 5 and 15 years of age estimated 2 j 5 3 
not to be in attendance at day or evening schools, about .... \ 5 . 








This comparison naturally leads to the inference, 
that the intellectual condition of the people, (as far 
as it is attested by mere acquirements obtained at 
school,) should be superior in Hull to that of the people 
of Lancashire ; and accordingly we find that the num- 
ber of adults who can both read and write and cipher, 
amounts to nearly two-thirds of the ascertained cases, 
of whom at least nine-tenths can read; while at 
Pendleton, in Lancashire, only about one-third of 
the ascertained cases amongst the adults were able 
to read, write, and cipher, though nearly the same 
proportion as in Hull were able to read only. In 
Pendleton, 405 adults out of 4,855 ascertained cases 
had never attended a day school; but some few of 
these had acquired the power of reading, and even 
of writing. In Hull, 417 only, out of 14,526 ascer- 
tained cases, had never been at a day school, and 
none of them had learned even to read. As in Pen- 
dleton, it may here also be remarked, in Hull, that 
of the adults who cannot write, more have attended 
school than have not done so. Among the adults in 
Hull, many were found to have a competent know- 
ledge of figures for their ordinary business, who had 
either never acquired the art of writing, or who had 
forgotten it. There are throughout a larger propor- 
of cases not ascertained in Hull than there were in 
the Pendleton inquiry ; but making every allowance 





for these, it is found that in Hull, the proportion of 
children who have never attended school, is smaller 
than in Pendleton ; and those children in Hull who 
had received some education, were found to possess 
superior acquirements. Those who could read being 
in the proportion of 55 in Pendleton to 60 in Hull; 
those who could write being 24 in Pendleton to 30 
in Hull; and those who could cipher being 12 in 
Pendleton to 22 in Hull. 

An attempt was made in Hull to ascertain the 
age at which the children had been taken away from 
school], and the information was obtained in about 
three-fifths of the cases. The result obtained on this 
subject shows, that out of about 2,798 children, only 

131 had remained at school after reaching the age of 13. 
1108 left at 12 and 13 years of age. 7 

964 —— Wandll — 

595 left before 10: about one-half of whom had been 

removed before they were 9. 

Hardly any of those who had left school before the 
age of nine had acquired any knowledge of figures 
or of writing ; and for 90 of them who were able to 
read, there were as many more who did it very badly, 
and above 120 who could not read at all. It is a 
matter of some interest, with a view to ascertain the 
actual amount of instruction extracted from the 
schools, to compare the numbers who have attended 
with the numbers of those who have acquired dif- 
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ferent degrees of p y in those elements of 
knowledge which it is professed there to teach, and 
which are usually taken as the tests of education ; 
put in doing this it is important to consider the 
jarity, or irregularity, of the attendance at school. 
Out of 5,250 children, who were at school at the date 
of this inquiry, 305 cases occurred in which no satis- 
factory account could be obtained as to the. regu- 
larity of attendance; and the attendance in 997 
cases was admitted to be very irregular; so that in 
3,948 cases alone can it fairly be assumed that the 
children were deriving from their attendance the 
whole of the benefit, little or great, which the schools 
were capable of affording. In the case of the children 
who had left school, the result was still more un- 
favourable ; out of 4,097 ascertained cases, only 2,426 
had attended regularly, and 1,671 irregularly ; 628 
cases occurred in which no satisfactory information 
on this point could be obtained. Taking the whole 
of the minors who either had been, or were, at the 
time of the inquiry, at school, 6,374 were stated to 
have attended with regularity, and 2,668 irregularly ; 
and in 943 cases no information on the subject could 
be obtained. The number of children who could 
read with ease corresponds very nearly with the 
number of those who had been regular in their atten- 
dance at school. The former amounted to 6,166, 
the latter to 6,374, and the number of those who 
could write and cipher was much smaller—the 
number of those who could write amounted to 3,038, 
and the number of those who could cipher to 2,207. 
It may with tolerable certainty be inferred from the 
Hull tables, that there is the greatest regularity of 
attendance between the ages of eight and eleven. 
The result, so far as regularity of attendance is con- 
cerned, seems also to be ina trifling degree more 
favourable in the case of Hull than in that of Pen- 
dleton ; in the former the regular scholars amounting 
to about 70, and in the latter to about 65 per cent. 


The causes of irregularity of attendance seem to 
be very much the same at Hull as were assigned in 
former inquiries. The principal ones are enumerated 
as follows:—Poverty of parents, indifference of 
parents, ill-health of parents, migratory life of 
parents, idle habits of the children themselves, neces- 
sity of remaining at home to nurse younger children. 
Of these, poverty is always the principal cause alleged, 
and is probably a frequent cause in reality. 

Inability to provide decent clothing for them 
seems to determine many parents to keep their 
children at home; and when the habits of the 
parents have not brought upon themselves this dif- 
ficulty, the feeling, which is one of honest pride, 
though a mistaken one, can scarcely be considered 
either unnatural ordiscreditable. Amongst the number 
of parents whose children were of an age to be at 
school, but who were not attending any, 133 gave the 
following as reasons for their non-attendance :— 

35 Poverty. 

32 Irregularity of their employment. 

19 Want of decent clothing. 

6 The children living with their parents in boats on the 
river. 

13 Ill health of parents. 

15 Death of the father. 

2 Desertion of the father. 
_ll Largeness of the family. 
133 

Of the 4,735 minors who, at the date of this in- 
quiry, had completed their education, such as it is, 
823 were unable to read a whole sentence; 1,870 
were unable to write; and 2,282 unable to cipher. 
In the same class of children, those who had been 
irregular attendants at school, amounted to 1,671. It 
may therefore be assumed, that of the irregular atten- 
dants in this class of children, nearly one-half, on 
leaving school, were unable to read, and that not one 
of these could write or cipher ; and it seems an abuse 
of terms to speak of such irregular attendants as a 
class which had received education ; nor would it be 
fair to consider their want of acquirement as any 
proof of incompetency on the part of the teachers. In 
former reports, facts enough have been adduced to 
prove that a large proportion of the schools for the 
lower classes are of a very inferior description ; but 
indifferent as they are, there is no doubt that some 
good may be extracted from them by those scholars 
who are permitted to give them a fair trial. 

With few exceptions, the working classes in Hull 
seem to attach considerable value to education ; as 





well those parents who have been deprived of the 
advantages of instruction, as those who have been 
more favourably circumstanced. The following re- 


mark was made by one woman in reference to schools | 


conducted on the monitorial system: “I don’t like 
them, because lads teach, and then they say to 


t’others, ‘If you won't gie me summut, I°ll have you | 


up afore th’ maister ;’ and them as can afford to gie 
‘em summut does well enough, and them as can't, 
doesn’t do no good.” Even in cases where the 
children were not obtaining instruction, there were 
few parents who did not speak of the circumstance 
with regret. Occasionally, persons in a condition 
somewhat above that of the operative classes were 
met with who had objections to education being car- 
ried beyond mere reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
A respectable female stated, that she had not allowed 
her daughters to learn to write, “because it would 
only set them writing love-letters.” Several instances 
were met with of persons who had learned to read 


| the Bible when at school, but for want of practice 
| had forgotten how, or were only able to tell their 
| letters. That this is not a still more frequent occur- 
rence must be attributed, in a great measure, to the 
| Sunday schools. These institutions receive a con- 
siderable impulse from the rivalry of the various 
sects by which they are supported; and however 
| much this disunion in religion may be to be deplored, 
| in this respect certainly some good fruits are spring- 
| ing from it. In a classification of the answers given 
by the heads of families, as to their religious deno- 
mination, no less than eighteen different Christian 
sects were enumerated ; and ten of these support 
their separate Sunday schools. Although the pro- 
portion of Sunday scholars to the entire population 
does not equal that in some of the manufacturing 
towns of Lancashire, or in the county of Rutland, 
ph a takes rank in point of numbers along with 

ds, and before York, Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
as will be seen by the accompanying table: — 





Proportion per cent. of the Sunday Scholars to the total Population. 









































| Hull, Bury, eee ee — Leeds, York, a eg Liverpool, 
| 1839. 1835. |*? — << 1839. 1836. rm 1835-6. 
1834-5. 1838. 1838. 
* « « * t * ¢ * 
Church of England ........, 6.11 7.67 5.11 11.60 5.03 6.10 2.54 2.75 
Roman Catholic............ 0.31 0.78 1.76 ~ } 8.88 { —- 0.18 0.30 
NEED wccncccececccece 6.66 12.67 9.97 4.38 - 5.91 | 6.59 3.63 
ee 13.08 .| 21.12 | 16.84 15.98 13.91 1201 | 931 6.68 
Proportion per cent. of the Sects to the total number of Sunday Scholars. 
Church of England ........ 46.75 36.33 30.33 72.56 36.13 50.79 27.24 41.11 
Roman Catholic .......... 2.35 3.67 10.46 — 63.87 { — 2.02 4.56 
DENG osvncnpeecicnuces 50.90 60.00 59.21 27.44 } “we 49.21 70.74 | 54.33 
Total.......... 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 





* Inquiries conducted by the Manchester Statistical Society. 


+ Inquiry conducted by a 


The influence of the Sunday schools in a moral 
and religious point of view, is not confined to the 
children who frequent them, but extends itself to the 
families of which they are members, and serves to 
keep alive a sense of religion in the domestic circle, 
which might otherwise often run much risk of being 
extinguished. A similar value attaches to the adult 
schools, supported in like manner by the zeal of 
religious sects. Several poor old people bore testi- 
mony, that beyond the mere teaching them to read, 
these schools had been eminently serviceable to them 
in a spiritual point of view. 

Dr. W. Cooke Taylor read an abstract of a paper 
communicated by Mr. Saxe Bannister, ‘On the 
Population of certain parts of Africa.’ The object 


was to show, that the function of vitality was much | 


higher in the American settlement of Liberia than 
in Sierra Leone and the Anglo-African colonies; 
and also that the natives more readily came to the 
Americans than to the British. 

The discussion between Drs, Alison and Chalmers 
was then resumed, and lasted several hours. 





Thursday.—So much of the time of this Section 
had been occupied by the discussions respecting the 
Poor Laws, that, though the Association was dis- 
solved on the preceding day, the majority of the 
Committee assembled, and resolved to hold a meet- 
ing, to be called a Meeting of the Members of the 
British Association interested in the advancement of 
Statistical Science. Some few papers were read, but 
not any of paramount interest. 


Tue promenades, the dinners, and the festivities 
generally, went off admirably ; but the interest in 
such matters is merely local and temporary, and we 
never, therefore, waste valuable space in reporting 
such proceedings, 

The Mover Rooms contained an extensive col- 
lection of specimens of arts and manufactures, mo- 
dels of machinery, interesting relics, &c. Among 
others, was the original steam-engine, belonging to 
the University of Glasgow, on which Watt operated 
when speculating on those improvements which have 
given a new power to the civilized world—the steam 
engine of the Comet, the first vessel which, for com- 
mercial purposes, was propelled by steam in the 
waters of Europe—the model of the Blairdrummond 
water-wheel, used in raising water from the Blair- 
drummond Moss—Numerous specimens of new and 
improved machines and manufactures, in various 


+ Inquiry conducted by the Town Council of Leeds. 
Committee in Birmingham. 
| branches—a Paisley shawl loom in full operation—a 
collection of tartans; from each pattern being labelled 
with the name of the clan, these were an object of 
interest to the Southerns. The process of manufac- 
turing German silver goods was illustrated. Samples 
of cotton yarn spun at New Lanark, between the 
years 1790 and 1800, strikingly contrasted both in 
fabric and price, with the yarn spun in 1840, Gal- 
vanic telegraphs—a rain gauge—the model of a life 
boat, the whole made of sheet-iron. 

The Grotoaicat Museum, in the Library of the 
College, contained many valuable specimens of local 
minerals, rocks, and organic remains. Among the 
more curious or interesting were a fine collection of 
the rocks of Perthshire, 215 in number. These 
being entirely of the primary strata, included a great 
many varieties of granite, gneiss, porphyry, mica, 
tale and chlorite slates, primary limestone, quartz, 
&c. A collection of simple minerals, from Leadhills, 
rich in specimens of lead ore: and of the simple 
minerals of the West of Scotland; among which 
was the new mineral discovered by Lord Greenock 
at Bishopton, and thence named Greenockite. It is 
of a bright amber colour, and derives its chief in- 
terest from consisting of pure sulphuret of cadmium, 
being the first pure native salt of that rare metal 
which has yet been found. Specimens of iron-stones, 
each specimen having its chemical composition 
stated ; the whole of them having been analyzed by 
Dr. Colquhoun. A series of alum ores, with their 
associated minerals, from Campsie Alum Works. 
Specimens of the erupted or igneous rocks of the 
neighbourhood. The remains of one of the largest 
sauroid fishes yet discovered, the teeth equalling in 
size those of the large crocodiles. A few fine remains 
found in dilvvial and alluvial deposits: beautiful 
impressions of forms found in limestone: a collection 
of tertiary shells, &c. 

In the Common Hall there was exhibited a large 
geological map of the district ; as also several sections 
showing the whole stratification of the coal formation 
in the neighbourhood, with the faults and dykes by 
which it is intersegted: and in the Moral Philosophy 
Class-room a model of the geological structure of the 
island of Arran, illustrated by a map of corresponding 
size and colouring, by sectional views, and specimens 
of the different formations and organic remains found 
in the island, and a model of Arthur's Seat, with its 
basalt, green-stone, amygdaloid, porphyry, trap-tuff, 
sandstone, and shale, coloured, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 15.—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair.— 
Lord Prudhoe was elected a Fellow.—There was a 
good display of fruit and flowers, among which were 
the following :—from W. M. Christy, Esq., a large 
and very handsome bloom of Cereus triangularis, of 
a pure white; it is nearly allied to the night-blooming 
Cereus, and like that plant blooms and fades between 
sunset and sunrise, but from some cause the present 
flower remained in bloom during the day ; from Mr. 
J. A. Henderson, a handsome plant of Eschynanthus 
grandiflorus, growing on a piece of wood, to which it 
was attached last year when a mere cutting; it was 
kept in the stove-house, and had the same treatment 
as the orchidex, which seemed to suit it remarkably 
well, as it flowered abundantly; from Messrs. Lee & 
Co.,a pretty Ipomea, raised from Sellowii,impregnated 
with Horsfalli; from Messrs. Low & Co., a new 
species of Borronia, and Stylidium saxifragoides, two 
pretty plants raised from seeds received from the 
Swan River; from Mr. B. Fielder, gardener to W. 
Linwood, Esq., a handsome Moscow queen pine- 
apple weighing 4tb. 90z.; from Mr. R. Buck, two 
new varieties of grapes from the Deccan, and a fine 
branch of “Coe’s Golden Drop” plum; from Miss 
M. Beloe, some drawings of flowers on what is called, 
by the Chinese, rice paper, but which is nothing 
more than the pith of a species of Hibiscus, cut into 
thin slices and pressed ; from the garden of the So- 
ciety there was a good collection of plants and cut 
flowers, and a very superior collection of fruit. 

The following prizes were awarded: the silver 
Knightian medal to Mr. J. A. Henderson for Eschy- 
nanthus grandiflorus, and to Mr. B. Fielder for the 
Moscow queen pine-apple. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, be- 
tween the Ist and the 15th of September 1840: 





Sept. 6, Barometer, highest ..........30.196 
14, ” Jowest....cccccess 29.197 

Sept. 1, Thermometer, highest...... 80° Fah. 
13, oo lowest ...... Se os 


Total amount of Rain 0.82 inch. 

Oct. 6.—Dr. Henderson, V.P., in the chair.— 
There was a good display of flowers and fruit. 

The following prizes were awarded: the silver 
Knightian medal to Mrs. Lawrence for Griffinia 
hyacinthina, and to Mr. Pratt for a queen pine-apple ; 
the silver Banksian medal to Mr. Parsons for three 
Ripley queen pine-apples, and to Mr. B. Fielder for 
a queen pine-apple. 

The following shows the highest and lowest states 
of the barometer and thermometer, and the amount 
of rain, as observed in the garden of the Society, be- 
tween the 15th of September and the 6th of October : 

Oct. 6, Barometer, highest ............ 30.153 

Sept. 16, %” lowest .....cccccccce 28.743 

Sept. 27, Thermometer, highest ......65° Fah. 

17, »» lowest ......29° Fah. 
Total amount of Rain 1.72 inch. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct. 8.—James Whishaw, Esq., in the chair.— 
The continuation of Messrs. Broderip and Sowerby’s 
paper ‘On the new species of Shells, collected by 
Mr. Cuming,’ was read. Mr. Gould then reverted to 
the account given by him at the meeting on the 8th 
of September, of that singular bird the Brush Turkey, 
of New South Wales, and proceeded to state that he 
had since received from Swan River another species, 
having similar habits and a similar mode of nidifica- 
tion, but which so far differed, that it inhabited the 
open sandy plains instead of dense and gloomy glens, 
and formed the mound for the reception of the eggs, 
of sand, dead grasses, and boughs, depending as much 
upon the sun’s rays, as upon the heat produced by 
decomposition, to develope the young. Mr. Gould 
added, that a note detailing these facts accompanied 
the specimen, and that he was further indebted to 
Capt. Grey, who has just returned from the north- 
west coast of Australia, for a valuable account of its 
range, &c. The acquisition of this new species is 
more than ordinarily interesting, since it materially 
tends to clear up the long-disputed point as to what 
group of birds the brush turkey should be referred. 
Mr. Gould added, that the views of those naturalists 
who considered it to be nearly allied to the Megapodii 
were correct ; and that the brush turkey and the new 





species now exhibited, would, in fact, form part of a 
large and singular family of birds inhabiting Australia 
and the Indian islands, all of which assimilate in 
their habits and nidification. As this new species 
differs considerably from the form of the brush 
turkey (Talegalla), Mr. Gould proposed to constitute 
it the type of a distinct genus, with the name of 
Pedionomus, signifying an inhabitant of the plains, 
and the specific term of ocellatus from the spotted 
form of its markings. Mr. Gould then named two 
new and highly interesting kangaroos, one from his 
own collection, remarkable for the jet black colouring 
of its feet, as Macropus melanopus, and the other 
from that of Capt. Grey, as Macropus (Petrogale) 
brachyotis.—The Baron de la Fresnaye read a paper 
‘On the situation which the Hoopoe should occupy 
ina natural arrangement.’ 





Microscoricat Socrery.—Sept. 23.—Prof. Owen, 
President, in the chair—A paper ‘On Microsco- 
pic Measurement,’ was read by Mr. Jackson.— 
The author, after alluding to the difficulties ex- 
perienced upon this point by those who are in pos- 
session of good instruments, but are not aware of 
the very simple means by which they can obtain 
accurate measurements, proceeded to describe the 
different forms of micrometers in use. When 
single microscopes were the only ones employed 
in scientific investigation, the micrometer consisted 
of a slip of glass, ruled with fine divisions, vary- 
ing from q}g to y45 of an inch, on which the object 
was laid. In practice, however, this proved a very 
imperfect instrument, and, with the improvement of 
compound microscopes, has given place to others of 
a different construction. The best of these is the wire 
micrometer. It consists of two parallel cobwebs, 
stretched across the field in the focus of the eyepiece, 
which can be separated by a fine screw, the head of 
which is divided into 100 equal parts. The side of 
the field, which is a parallelogram, is also indented 
with notches made by the threads of the same screw, 
so that the number of turns can be read off in the 
field of the instrument, and the fraction of a turn on 
the divided head. This instrument is rather expen- 
sive, and requires some care in using. A more simple 
method of measuring minute objects is to substitute 
for the wires and screw a piece of glass, divided by 
lines, with every fifth cut either longer or deeper, so 
as to be readily counted. This may be set in a cell, 
or dropped in the stop in the ordinary negative eye- 
piece. A mode of applying the stage micrometer has 
been long used by Mr. Lister. The microscope is 
placed horizontally, having a camera lucida attached 
to the eye-piece, by means of which the outline of 
the body to be measured is sketched. The object is 
then removed from the stage, and a divided glass sub- 
stituted, the image of which is thrown over the 
sketched outline. By this method, which admits of 
several modifications, very accurate measurements 
may be obtained. ‘ 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Owen, in the chair.—A communica- 
tion from the Rev. C. G. Vernon Harcourt was read, 
containing an account of the author’s observations 
upon some microscopic animalcules found in a pond 
at Nuneham. These animalcules were found floating 
upon the surface of the water in little masses aggre- 
gated together, so as to form a delicate film. They 
possessed the remarkable property of changing their 
colour at different periodsof the day. Before six o’clock 
in the morning they were always of a green colour, but 
at that hour they commenced changing from green to 
red, and remained red through the day, until four 
o'clock in the afternoon when they again turned green, 
previously passing through shades of brownish purple. 
The next day the same phenomena were repeated. 
It was found difficult to keep the animals in their 
green state, as the mere motion of transporting them 
for the purpose of examination, caused them to 
assume the red colour. The author discovered, by 
the aid of the microscope, that these remarkable 
changes of colour were produced by certain altera- 
tions taking place in the interior of the animalcule. 
The centre of the body is occupied by a red spot, 
which in its contracted state, isso small, as not to 
affect the green colour, but when dilated occupies so 
large a space, as to cause the whole body to assume 
ared tint. The process of contraction and dilation 
of the red interior, by which these changes of colour 
are. effected, was repeatedly observed, The author 





refers to the figure in Shaw's Miscellany of Cercarig 
mutabili, as furnishing a correct representation of 
most of the appearances which the animalcule 
assumes in its red state. The colour, he observes, 
does not depend altogether upon light and heat, as 
in that case it would probably change earlier than 
six o’clock in the evening in the middle of summer 
and at all events would not return to the green state 
as soon as four o'clock, nor would it, upon being dis- 
turbed, resume the red colour in the dark. Mr, 
Varley stated his own observations on similar ani- 
malcules, which he referred to the genus Englena of 
Ehrenberg. 

A paper was read by Mr. Bowerbank “ on a new 
variety of vascular tissue found in a fossil wood from 
the London clay.” The texture of the mass, which 
is in the possession of Mr. Samuel, the lapidary, is 
very similar to Bovey coal. The wood is that ofa 
dicotyledon. With a low power it bears a close re- 
semblance to the structure of beech : with a power of 
100 linear, a thin section exhibits numerous annular 
vessels, having the annulations much interrupted. 
Occasionally large vessels are seen thickly covered 
with minute dots, through the centre of each of which 
passes a dark line. This singular appendage to the 
vessel is best seen by a power of 800 or 1,000 linear, 
The line may thus be observed to be double, con- 
sisting of two lines, which diverge at their centres, but 
are united at each extremity. In most instances, the 
lines extend only across one dot, their extremities 
being just visible beyond its margin on either side, 
but in some cases the lines extend over three or four 
dots. A similar structure to this had been shown to 
the author by Mr. Edwin Quekett, in some recent 
cuttings of Piper nigrum. The same fossil exhibited 
another remarkable appearance, some of the vessels 
being occupied by numerous vesicular globules, which 
appeared to haye been freely floating within their 
parietes. These were, in some cases, so numerous, 
as completely to fill the vessel, and, when not in con- 
tact with each other, they were perfectly spherical. 
The globules are very variable in size, and are consi- 
dered by the author to be analogous to the globules 
of circulation in Valisneria, Chara, and other plants. 
The recent wood of Piper does not appear to possess 
any similar structure. This paper was illustrated by 
several drawings, exhibiting the appearances as seen 
by the microscope.—Among the microscopic objects 
exhibited were specimens of Diatoma obliquata, from 
the Dublin coast, Craterium pyriforme, minute ammo- 
nites in flint, Oscillatoria, Closteria, &c. 





Enrtomococica Society.—Aug. 3.—The Rev. F. 
W. Hope, F.R.S., President, in the chair.—Various 
new and beautiful exotic species of insects were ex- 
hibited by the Rev. F. W. Hope and Mr. A. White, 
belonging to the rare genera Chiasognathus, Trochoi- 
teus, Labidus, Polecinus, &c.—Mr. W estwood noticed 
a peculiarity in the economy of the small brown 
garden ant, vast numbers of the empty cocoons of 
which he had observed on the leaves of a nectarine 
tree, at a considerable height from the ground.—The 
following memoirs were read: 1. ‘On a new species 
of Dynastes, and some other Exotic Coleoptera,’ by 
the Rev. F.W. Hope. 2. * Observations on Typhlo- 
pone, a new genus of Blind Ants,’ by J. O. West- 
wood, F.L.S. 3. * Remarks on the Vesicant Powers 
of two Indian species of Cantharide,’ by Alexander 
Burn, Esq. As these two species are exceedingly 
abundant, and as powerful stimulants as the common 
blister fly, it was suggested that they might becomea 
valuable article of commerce. Mr. Newport also 
stated that he had ascertained that the common 
English Meloe proscarabaus is highly diuretic. 

Sept. 7.—Thomas Marshall, Esq., in the chair.— 
Mr. Smith exhibited specimens of Miscus campestris, 
and Ammophila vulgaris, which he was convinced 
were varieties of the same insect: also a new British 
species of Nomada and other bees.—Mr. Walton also 
exhibited three new British species of Magdalis. 

Oct. 5.—J. Walton, Esq. V.P. in the chair—Mr. 
Sells exhibited a series of specimens illustrating the 
natural history of various insects, especially that of 
Chlorops pumilionis, a small fly, which is very injurious 
to wheat, the larva burrowing into the stem at the 
surface of the ground. Many acres of rye near King- 
ston had thus been killed. Various exhibitions, in 
illusttation of the economy of other species of insects, 
were made by Messrs, Ingpen, Westwood, and Smith, 
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s mentioned a remarkable instance of 
no among flies; he had observed 
hundreds of specimens of a particular species, Cher- 
losea gracilis, dead upon the blades Por Sesleria 
cerulea.—Mr. Westwood exhibited drawings of the 
yeins of the wings of several genera of British butter- 
fies, which had afforded a satisfactory character for 
the determination of such genera, and read the com- 
mencement of a paper, entitled *‘ Observations on the 
Linnean species of Staphylinide.’ 


Boranical Socrety.—Sept. 4.—D. Cooper, Esq., 
Curator, in the chair.—The chairman exhibited spe- 
cimens of Aspidium cristalum, collected by Mr. 8. P. 
Woodward, by the side of a drain at Fritton Broad, 
Suffolk. Mr. T. Sansom exhibited specimens of 
ge — and Bryum affine, first discovered 
by Mr. F. K. Regie, 3 at Mildenhall, Suffolk ; also a 
of found by the Rev. 
C. A, Johns, at Helston, Cornwall. A paper was 
yead from Mr. T. Sansom, * On a Monstrosity of 
Polytrichium commune.’ The specimen was remark- 
able, from its manner of growth, having two sete 
from the apex of the stem, each being surrounded 
by a distinct perichetia, and in its having the 
calyptre united by the hairy covers, thus forming a 
two-celled calyptree, the origin of which appears to 
have been in the hairy covers to the calyptre having 
come in contact with each other in an early state, 
and grown together, and having been subsequently 
carried upwards by the elongation of the sete, and 
thus producing the monstrosity. 

Oct. 2.—J. E. Gray, Esq., President, in the chair. 
—Specimens of Aspidium cristatum, collected on 
Edgefield Heath, near Holt, Norfolk, were exhibited. 
—A paper was read, from Mr. Wallis, ‘ On the Flora 
of Essex,’ containing a list of the plants found in that 
county in the natural order Ranunculacee., 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mox. Entomological Society evoasencncooed ane P.M. 











Horticultural Society wi 
Tugs. {ines Society .....seeeee eoccces Eight. 
Geological Society ....... 
Wes. Society of Arts ..........- 


Tavr. Zoological Society (Gen. Bus. 
Fri. BotanicalSociety ............++e0+- 








To CorrEsPONDENTS.—W. C.—J. G.—R. M. H. received. 
—We will attend to Mr. Spencer's letter next week. 


Erratum.—The address where the Prospectus of the 
Shakspeare Society may be obtained is 132, not 153, Fleet 
Street. 
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By JOHN HOWSHIP, Sargeon to Charing Cross Hospital 











ROBERT MACAIRE IN ENGLAND. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. rene seh 18 inimitable Illustrations, 


OBERT MACAIRE |] IN’ ENGLAND; aTale. 
By poses “77! =- LS wy NOLDS. 
od eelen: Toate hz, hemes Toms, J Choausides gad may 
DE FOE’S HISTORY OF ag op 
In one volume, duodecimo, price 5s. c 
HE SECRETS of the INVISIBLE, WORLD 
r, an Universal History of Gpreritions, 


e. Forming Vol. 13 of De Foe's W 
olume Monthly, until the work is completed i in 18 





von 
ford : ted f Theme Tegs, Ch ide, Lond 
sold. by aj alate Book sellers. oe A, Ses gue 





and Teacher of Su 
Published by “john Churchill, Princes-street, Soho. 


Just published, price 8s By Lady 





HE MABINOGION, Part III. 
CHARLOTTE GUEST. Containing the Arthurian Ro- 
mance of GERAINT, THE SON OF E 
+ Lendon : Longman, Orme, & Co. Llandovery: W. Rees. 
whom may be hi 
Part 1, containing The Lady of ‘the Fountain, 


Part 2, Peredur ab Evrawe : a Tale of Chivalry. 


NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU. 
Nearly ready, in 3 vol: 
HE HOUR AND THE MAN: a Historical 
Romance. rd HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
n 3 vols. price 27s. boards. 
Deerbrook : a Novel. By Miss Martineau. 


Edward Moxon, Dovetsireet. 


This day is published, price 
HE PRESENT STATE of ‘AURAL SUR- 
GERY, with New Modes of Treating Deafness, and other 
Diseases of the Ear, with Remarks cane ed on the Tis Eee, 
of upwards of 30,000 Cases. By J. H 
Aurist to the late King, and to thee opal Highnesses rs 
Duchess of Kent and Duchess of Sloopeter, and Surgeon to the 
yal Dieeepeats for Diseases of the Ear. 
: John Churehill, Princess-street, Soho. 
Just bse in foolscap 8vo. cloth lettered, 5s. 6d. 
A MANUAL of the BOWELS and the Treat- 
ment of —_ Frine iocipal Di Porders from Infancy to Old 
Age. By M.D. 


Member of the Royal College of Phy siciane London; Lecturer 
= Forensic Medicine, hool of Medicine, Man- 
er, &e. 


fenton, Longman & Co.; and Love & Barton, Manchester. 











MARY HOWITT’S TALES FOR THE PEOPLE AND 
THEIR CHILDREN. 
In one handsome Pocket Volume, price 2s. 6d. bound, 

owmne and REAPING; or, What will come 

f It. Forming part of a Series, by MARY HOWITT, 

entitled * Tales for the oaple and their Children.’ By the same 

My oy poe _Eaeare, @ 
! Hope ever !’ rice 

London: printed for Thomas Tess. 73, Cheapside. 


THE FAMILY LIBRARY, VOLS. 74 AND 75. 


On Monday, the and sf Peat eget in : yolumes, embellished 
Portraits, price 


ARRATIVES. of PERIL and “SUFFERING. 


Tale; also, 





~ R. DAVENPORT. In 2 vols. Forming Vols. 74 
and 75 of the Famiy Library 

di ted wee Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and sold by 
all other Bookse 


*,* The Family Enon will be completed in Eighty Volumes. 
PROFESSOR LEE’S HEBREW AND ENGLISH 





LEXICON. 
Just yicow in 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 25s. cloth, i 
LE N, Hebrew, Chaldee, and English ; 
x... a, mae the most approved sources, Oriental and 
ewish ¥ Christian : with an English Index, alpha- 
Ruropean arranged, forming a reversed Dictionary, English, He- 


brew, and Chald: 
Erofeseer LEE, D.D. 
Regius Professor of lebrew in the University of Combridge, 
Prebendary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &c. & 
y the same Author 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best authorities, and 
augmented with much original matter, yen principally from 
Oriental coneges desig me for the use of Students in the Uni- 
ee d edition In 8vo. 14s. clot! 





‘aus & Malcolm, n, Paternoster-row. 





Ee y+ Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 
The Sollowing Periodical Rene! 14 rar 308, 9 will be 


TS PICTORIALEL EDITIONo(SHAKSPERE, 
Part XXVI. (Much Ado about Nothing), in super-royal 


THE CENNY MAGAZINE, Part CIIL., price 6d. 
THE PENNY CYCLOPASDIA, Part x IIL, price 
ls. od. Republication it in Monthly | Half-Volumes of the Penny 
ja, VO 
FRE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Part 


LV 

” THE“ biGrontaL, HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 
“THE A RADIAN" NICHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS, 
Part XXX. 


THE GUIDE 10 SERVICE.—The Poultry-Maid, 


price | 
Ludgate-street, October, 1840. 








8, New Burlington-street, Oct. 31, 1840. 
R. BENTLEY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
IMMEDIATELY FORTHCOMING. 


I. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
TH EB“ CLOCK-MAK 
Or, SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF SAM sLick, OF 


LICKVILLE. 
Third Series. Post's ero. with =. amen Illustrations. 


(Now — 


THE SIXTH AND coNcLupina VOLUME OF 
COLLECTIVE EDITION OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S LETTERS: 
Embellished with Portraits of Horace Walpole (eter Eckardt), 
Miss Derry, Hon. Mrs. Damer, and the Margravine of Anspach. 
This volume sontgns no less than 100 Letters never be- 
fore collected. inch nal Letters to the Misses Berry. 
ne dae ready.) 
Il. 
THE NEW VOLUME OF 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES 


MRS. TROLLOPE'S : WIDOW BARNABY,’ 
Complete for 6s. handsomely bound, and embellished with 
Engravings. (Now ready.) 


THE DOWAGER; 
Or, THE MODERN pCtanod. F FOR SCANDAL. 
Author of ‘ Bothes and Daughters,’ * ‘Stokeshill Place,’ &c. 
vols. post ~ (Now ready.) 


The Second Edition of 
ONE F A U LT. 
By Mrs, FROLLOPE. Author of * The Vicar of  Weeshill,’ 
*The Widow besnske,’ &c. 3vols. post & 


Second Baltion of 
THE LIFE AND TIMES OF LOUIS THE 
eg gr ae 


ot "baratey. Pee 4 t Arms,’ &c. 
4 - pied yy mye big Ue apy fine Portraits. 
Richar r 


pi eae w lington-s'reet, 
in Urdinary 60 Her Her Majesty. 
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FULLER’s eee A a. 


HE HISTORY of the Pore: of ENG- 
ND, by THOMAS rete Wisk ae of * ining 
Church History of Bri ataln. 
Brief Not ices of Sy 
have flouris hed since the pe ‘ime of of 
and “Vondon pm ewe gy be 7. Ba sok 8, 


r Bookse a 


bes or "s oe bs bmgeere ss POETRY. 
n 3 large vols bound in cloth, 
HE’ "HIS STORY. rz ‘ENGLISH POETRY, 
from the close of the Eleventh Century to the gommence- 
ment of the Eighteenth Century: to which are prefixed Three 
rtations,—1. Of the +, a Romaatic Fistion in On the 
—2. On the Introduction of ing lan o Ont 
Geeta Romanorum. By THOMAS eV ARTO B.D. 
from the edition of 1824, superintended by the late * Richard 
Price, Ee, including the "Notes of Mr. Ritson, Dr. Ashby, Mr. 
Dygo ce, r. Par 
resent edition has been prepared and superintended by 
RICHARD TAYLOR, FS-A., numerous Corrections and adde 
tional News 1 ee been communicated hd Sir F. MADDEN, 
P.S.A, &c., and other eminent 
are acknowledged in the sorertioeantet of t the Editor. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73, Cheapside. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
NEW TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 


RISTOPHANES, in English Prose, viz., 
The CLOUDS ane Paste. Bya Geadecte of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. 8vo. 


ARISTOPHANES, in English Prose, viz., The ACHAR- 
NIANS, KNIGHTS, WASPS, 3 BIRDS, By a Graduate of 
the University of Oxford. v0. is. 6d. 


JESCHYLUS, COMPLETE.—The SEVEN TRAGE- 
DIES of ASSCHYLUS, translated into English Prose, from the 
Texts of BLomrigLp and ScHOLEFIELD, with Notes. By a 
Graduate of the University of Ostend. 3rd edition, 8vo. 10s. 


CICERO’S FOUR orATIONS AGAINST CATI- 
LINE. Together with the Catiline and Jugurthine Wars of 
Sallust. Translated into English, by a Graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 


CICERO de ORATORE; \, his Three Dialogues upon 
the Character and Qualifications of an Orator. Translated 
into English, by William Guthrie, Esq. A new edition, revised 
and improved, 12mo. 6s. 


EURIPIDES.—The BACCHA and HERACLIDZ of 
EURIPIDES. _ Translated into English Prose, from eo Text of 
Elmsley, with Notes, by a Graduate of Oxford. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


ey te —Translated from the Text of Thomas 
Geisford D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Regius Professor of 
Gre ate’ notes, illustrative and ge an 











ond edition, with numerous and important eetelina "addi. 
tenet notes, and a map of the world oF Herodotus. 2 vols. 8vo. 
+ 4s 


8. 

HORACE.—The WORKS of HORACE, translated 
literally into ag Prose. By C. Smart, M.A., of Pembroke 
Col eee. Cambridge. Anew and much improved edition. 1 vol. 
18mo., 7s. 


PINDAR.—The ODES of PINDAR, in English Prose, 
an: otes. By Peter Edmund Laurent, late of 
the Royal Naval College in H.M. Dock-y: Portsmouth ; 
author of ‘The New Translation of Herodotus,’ &c. To which 
is at West's ‘ Dissertations on the Olympic Ye, ” 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. ls. 


SALLUST.—The CATILINE and JUGURTHINE 
WARS of SALLUST; together with the Four Orations of Cicero 
against Catiline. Transta ted into English by a Graduate of the 

niversity of Oxford. 8vo. 8s 


i 
THUCYDIDES.—A new Translation into gee from 
the Text of Arnould. Bya bs emead of Oxford, 


VIRGIL.—The WORKS. mr VIRGIL, translated lite- 
rally into English prose, hy seph Davi dson. With explana- 
tory Notes, and the La ext carefully corrected from Heyne. 
In two pocket vols, = 9s. 

MISCELLANEOUS AND CLASSICAL, 


13. 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; or, the 
Student his own Instructor: re copious Indexes of Ancient 
and ern Names, and an Analysis of the Work. By Peter 
Edmund Laurent, late of the Royal Naval College in H.M. k- 
yard, Fertsmonth 5 author of ‘A New Translation of Herodotus,’ 
The Odes of Pindar, in English | tg &e. new edition, 
with for Self-Ex y the art of * Ques- 
tions on Adam's Roman Antiquities,’ Re. ; and a‘ Map of the 

World of Herodotus.’ Demy 12s 


The STUDENT'S GUIDE i in his CHOICE of BOOKS 
necessary forobtaining UNIVERSITY HONOURS. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 


15. 

EXAMINATION PAPERS, for the USE of THEO- 
LOGICAL STUDENTS, on the Facts of the Old and New Tes- 
taments; the Doctrines and Evidences of Christianity ; the His- 
tory of the Church; Liturgies, Translations of the Bible, &c. 
By the author of * <eeqetiens on Adam's Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 
12mo. 3s. ; interleaved, 





A MANUAL of the SECTS and HERESIES of the 
EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH; and brief Biographical No- 
tices of the principal Writers and Divines. With an Appendix, 
containing an account of the most remarkable Modern Sects, 
and a Chronological Table. By the Author of ‘ Questions on 
Adam's Roman Antiquities,’ &c. 3s.; interleaved, 4s. 


QUESTIONS on ADAM’ S ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
Printed uniformly and forming a useful appendage to that work. 
2nd edition, demy 8vo. 6s. ; + lntoricaved, 7s, 6d. 


ARISTOTELIS ETHICA’ NICOMACHEA, ex recen- 

slene bam. ae | With English Notes, a toeect Apelvcie of 
t the’ 

Books. By John 7 Brewer, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 

0. ee 

Henry Slatter, fora, Lo: & Co,; Whittaker & Co. ; 
amilton & Co, ot Bik oy d G. Bell, Fleet-street, 
ndon; andJ.& ighton venson, Cambridge, 








NOW PUBLISHED, 
Part I., with Eighteen beautifully-executed Engravings on Steel and Wood, by eminent Artists, anda Map, 


I R E L A ND: 
ITS SCENERY, CHARACTER, &c. 
By MR. and MRS. S. C. HALL. 
TO BE COMPLETED IN ABOUT TWENTY MONTHLY HALF-CROWN PARTS, 
London: HOW & PARSONS, 132, Fleet-street. 


With the beginning of the ensuing Season will be published, 


A GARDEN NEWSPAPER, 
Or, WEEKLY RECORD of GARDEN BOTANY and GENERAL NEWS, 
The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROFESSOR LINDLEY. 


THis announcement is moist ms early, not so much to inform the public, as to satisfy those zealous friends, who were led to 
nelioan, when the that the first number of this Journal would appear during the present Season: 

Such indeed was the ‘intention a the Proprietors, but, notwithstanding assurances ri = most extensive support by ihe principal 

and G of this country, it has required so much more time than u plan and 

t the arrangements, so as to ensure efficient co-operation at home and Susced, that it has been thought tered rather to 

aie the publication than hurry out with an immature and imperfect work. 

It is not necessary at this eprtz period to enter into particulars as to the exact plan of the work. The want of a Joy nal 

conducted in a large and liberal spirit of good will to all, from Peer to Peasant, who are — aged or saroreated 3 in Horticulture and 

Garden Botany, has long been felt, and it is hoped that ‘the proposed fam will supply the deticiency 


The following names, selected from a long list of contributors and supporters resident in Great Britain, will show how large 4 
proportion of the science and practical talent of the country has already engaged to co-operate in rendering the Ni ewspaper 
now announced really worthy of public support: 


Dr. , Professor of Botany in the University of Ox- ; The Rev. J. Ss. Bape. Professor of Botany in the University 
Cambri 
Sir J. Wadte Mosker, Professor of Botany in the University ot 


The Hon. and Ttev. W. Herbert, Warden of Manchester. 
John Rogers, Esq. 
N. B. Ward, Esq. 
Mr. A Gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. M‘Intosh, Gardener to the Duke of Buccleugh. 
Mr. Tillery, Gardener to the Duke of Portland. 
. Collinson, Gardener to the Marquess of Westminster. 
- Scott, Gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, 
. Frost, Gardener to the Countess of Grenville. 
. Jennings, Gardener to the Boel of Derby. 
. J. Wilson, Gardener to the Earl of Surrey. 
. Law, Gardener to Lord Carlisle. 
: Booth, Gardener to Sir C. Lemon. 
. Green, Gardener to Sir E. Antro 
e Cameron, of the Botanic Garden at Birmingham. 
> Marnock, Curator of the Regent's Park Garden, &c. 
. Niven, of the Botanic Garden at Dublin. 
Mr. Smith, of the Botanic Garden at Hull. 
. Appleby, of the Fence, near Macclesfield. 
- Insleay, of Birmin 
% - Menzies, of Hope House, « near Halifax. 
of Mr. Whiting, of the Deepden 














Botany in the University of Edinburgh. 
‘s College, London. 


Horticultural Society. 
of York. 








Handsomely bound in cloth, with Ninety-three Wood Engravings, price 6s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE, 


AND 


CONFIRMATIONS OF SACRED HISTORY, 


FROM THE 


Monuments of Cappt. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, L.L.D. 


From the British 3 Magazine. 
“This is an elegant and well-executed little book, on a most interesting subject.” 
From the Birmingham Herald. 
* Avaluable and indisp to the library of every biblical student.” 
From the Rev. Thomas Wartwell Horne’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the Scriptures. 


“Nearly three hundred texts of Scripture are more or less explained in this elegantly executed volume, and in a manner 
equally curious and interesting.” 





Post 8vo. price 6s. 


LETTERS FROM PALESTINE, 
Written during a Residence there in the Years 1836, 7, 8. 
By the Rev. J. D. PAXTON. 


The more important Places, in Reference to Scripture History, visited by the Author, were, 
DAMASCUS MOUNT CARMEL « HEBRON NAZARETH 
BEYROUT THE PLAIN OF SHARON THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN SAMARIA 
BAALBEC JERUSALEM JERICHO THE PLAIN OF ESDRALON 
MOUNT LEBANON MOUNT OLIVET THE DEAD SEA MOUNT TABOR 
JAFFA BETHLEHEM BEER TIBERIAS. 


In the present state of affairs in the East, this volume will be read with especial interest. 
London: TILT & BOGUE, Fleet-street. 


Also may be had, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 
By EMILE DE BONNECHOSE. 


THE TWO VOLUMES OF THE FRENCH EDITION COMPRISED IN THE ONE OF THE TRANSLATION. 
Price 5s. 6d. cloth, 
THE HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
Bx JOHN FROST, 
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7THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of the STA- 
T TISTICAL SOCIETY td NON, for pope 


Conti 
pablished por orien i in Scotland, by by W P. Aliso: 
2, Vital Statistics of Glasgow, by Robert igen, 
3. Monts de Piété in Ireland, by H. J. Porter, 


Messrs. Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street. 


THE ASIATIC JOURNAL, for NovemBER, 


-D. 





ns the Latest News from China and all parts of the 
conteime the movements in Affghanistan Burmah, and 
Nepal; the state of affairs in the Punjab, Scinde, and Central 
oe ; the Assassination of eo  aegee of epemens Se. &c. The 
mprise articles of much interes’ 
Original > ‘% Allen & Co. 7, Leadenhall-street. 


MWe MON NTHLY CHRONICLE for Novem- 
percontains—l. Reply, by Mr. Laing, toa recent Pamphlet 

on his Works on Norway and Sweden—2. ight and Day—3. 
Latere from the Continent; Rome and its fk A 
The Contrast—6. Life and Character of Espartero— 

The Old Beggar—3. Crime in Ireland—9. Stanzas—10. The 


East, 








11. On a Tempestuous Evening—i2. Our Saxon Ances- 
be 5 oe Valerian ; Elizabeth B. Barrett—14. The 
t is Flower. 
Lover to Le voen “Longman, Orme, & Co. 
his day is published, 
HE ECLECTIC REVIEW for NovemMBer, 
Contents: 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles 
llead’s Sermons Hyper-Calvinism. 
Modern French Literatur 
The Defects of Sissoatiog ‘Colleges. 
Dick’s Siderial Heavens. 
Bush's Critical Notes on Genesis, Joshua, and Judges. 
Wilde’s Narrative. 


A Coalition Ministry. 
London: Ball, Arnold, Py GoX. o, Paternoster-row. 


JPJRASER’S MAGAZINE for Novemser, 
e 2s. 6d., contains: Mr. George Combe and the Philo- 
e Fate of f the B Boar—Scenes in the 


Seneee eer 





ton to Oliver Epochs ; or, 1. 1840, 
and 1890, Chapters I. 1.—The Greater and Lesser Stars of 
Old Pall Mall. Schomberg House. Chapter I. goruss the 
Painter ; Pope the Poet, a Painter; Hare's Life of Pope ; George 
Lambert; Signor Amiconi, C chapter ll. Beau Astley 3 3 Thomas 
Gainsborough ; Dr. Jackson the Composer; Philippe de Lou- 
therbourg ; the Edophusikon ; Fischer the Celebrated men FE 
Richard Cosway ; ; Bowyer’s Gallery; Honest Tom Payne the 
Bibliopolist—Thie Danube, By Brother Peregrine—Conversa- 
tions at Weimar upon Lord Byron—The Condemned Cells. 
From the Note-Rook of the Ordinary. Chapter III. The Gipsy 
and the Dupe—The Russian Alliance—Rustic Controversies. 
43 The Fairy Folk—Of Macbeth—The Registration—Three 
a. A? Morgan O'Doherty, Bart. [. Thi 
alors Il. March of the Minister of France ; 
Cheers for = Palmerston 
James aed 215, Regent-street. 


EDITED BY THEODORE HOOK, ESQ, 
T me Ne EMBER WM ON 
OLB ue "Ss NEW NTHLY 
At as iUMORIS + 
Raited | + FAeOvOR E HOOK, Esq., contains 
Fathers and Sons,by theEditor. | Something 
A Quarr 


Suppositions aboutShakspeare, with some old Ac- 
y aci-detant Comedian. quaintances. — aman 
lanchard, 


Rhymes for the ‘Times and 
Reason for the Season, by PR ey “of the Adven- 
Thomas Hood, Esq | tures ofthe Young Pretender 
Sketches of Modern Vaarecter ousng hig ~ ton gue to escape 
| otland, er the 


—The Gossip, by Mrs. Gore. om 
Battle of Culloden 


AWeek at Venice, by the Hon. | 
E. Phipps. Dumoulin, ortheRevolutio jet. 
Ascent of Mont Blanc, by 


The Life and Adventures of 
Charles Chesterfield, _ the D'A neers 
Youth of Genius, by Mrs. | The ay e | Times of Peter 
Trollope, illustrated by Buss. Priggins. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
THE NEW NUMBER OF 
HE METROPOLITAYN, 
For NOVEMBER, 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Articles :— 
1, Sayings and Doings in the |) 9. Hugh a the Warrior 
University of Oxf and Bard of Cambria. By 
2 Songs of Spain, By Miss H. | Mrs. Crawford. 
B. Macdonald. Adventures of a Gentleman 
By M. 
By W. 


iers and the 
Ill. Three 





Mysterious. 





3. History se the Jews. in search of | Estate. By 
Capefi the author of *The Cor- 

4. Gentus= ww orship. sair’s Brida! al,’ Cc. 
Thompson, B.A | 11. ‘The Student's Soliloquy. 

. Italy. By an Ex ile. | 12. Vittoria Collonna 

6. The Goldsmith’s Daughter: 13. Th o patna s First Trial. 
a Legen By ) Mrs. Valen- By. Mrs. Abdy. 
tin e Bartholom 14. ‘Tasteless Aiitidings in a 

7. Lord Killikelly. "iy Abbott | nenntiay —- 

Lee ngling in Norw 

&. The Last Carousal. By Major | Reviews, Notices of New Books, 
Calder Campbell. &e. &c. 

Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. Agents—for 
Ireland. John Cumming, Dublin ; for Scotland, Bell & Bradfute, 


Edinburgh. 
MAGAZINE 





TOAIT’S EDINBURGH 
for povenss R, Price ONe SutL Line, contains :—The 
Whigs and War—( Yondition of the Labouring Poor, and the 
Management of Paupers in comnee— lemons of Jeremy 
Bentham; by Dr. Bowring, Part ViIl.—A Honeymoon of To- 
day, and one _of Former Baise. h bokection of Legendary Poetry 
—the Art of Needlework, from the earliest ages—The 3 
bya Templar—The Rights and Duties of Nations with reference 
to passing events—The British Association at Glasgow—Litr- 
Rary Keo see hy he Letters from | ell's Resi- 
dence in Cir ssia, —PoLitTicaL ReGis 
SNilliam Tait, b tay ; Simpkin, Marshall, x fe ‘o. London. 


SAAC BUTT, Esq. L.L.D.—The DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d. 
contains :—1. Charles O’ Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Chapters 42 
to 47—2. Chanson from Béranger—3. Our Portrait Gallery. No. 
XIII. Isaac Butt, Esq. L.L.D., with an Biching—4. Romanism on 
Continent. Letter 1i.—5. Remembrances of a Restle Child- 
hood—6. Recollections of a Portrait Painter. No. VIII. A Life 
of Trial—7. The Magistrates and_ the Stipendiaries—8, The Bo- 
theration of Billy yo moetacy in America—l0. A 
end of Ulster in 1641, Ch ape 8, 9, 10—11. Essays on the 
English Poets. No. Ill. Howard, Earl of Surrey—12. Wright 
Paradise of Dante—13. Great Britain and its Foceign Relations 
—li. The Angel of Sleep. ae iss M. A. Browne—15. The Queen 
Of the Desert. By siuss M. Browne—16. Critical Notices— 
The Banker L ord Naturalists 's ‘Library. 
Dublin: Wiliam eg jun. & Company; William §S. Orr & 
Co, London; Fraser & Craword, Edinburgh. 





THE COTTAGES 





WITH A MAP OF SYRIA a. VIEW OF THE PORT OF | 


a A COLONIAL MAGAZINE, for Novem- | 
. 11. Edited by R. MONTGOMERY magris. 
Esq., will be Published’ on the 3ist instant. Contents :—1. Syri: 
Commercial Statistics and Resources—2. Commerce o ire- 
land before the Union with England—3. British Fisheries—4. On 
the Entomo-Geographical Charac ter of the African Continent— 
‘ous State of the British West India Colonies—6. Aus- 
tralasian Tslands—7. Effects of limates n Man—8. The actual, 
not alleged, Condition of the British Fleet—9. Property Repre- 
sentation in ty ae for the Colonies, and generally—10. 
ew Zealand, &c. 
Fraser, — & Co. Newgate-street, London. 
yond OF USEFUL KNOWL ery 
ready, Nos. 103 and 109, price 6d. each, of _ 
THE FARMERS: M3 aoe OF THE L IBRARY OF ‘USEFUL 
SDGE, comprising 





MANUAL 
By J. LOUDON, F.L.S. H.S. &e. 
lanées; iaaiawin & Cradock, Paternoster-row 
Numbers comptste a Third Volume of 
HUSBANDRY, price 10s., which Volume will consist of the 
following subjects ; viz. 
Management of Ten Selected Farms, Seven Numbers. 
2. Outlines of Flemish Husbandry, Three Numbers. 
:. Useful and Ornamental Planting, Five Numbers 
4. A Practical Treatise on Roadma Jing, One Number. 


| resin. Teste ADHESIVE STAMPS in any 
TELGEES! of ihe for 1s. id., at STOCKEN'’S, 53, Quadrant, 
NVELO he Government shape, all corners secured 
= wafer or small seal, eight di 


office writin papers > 
ote Paper, aha. 


per ream ; 

a oe 
. 6d. ; Blottin 8, 
Books: bound tn velyet, 4 “t= i i a 
an supertine cards t 58.5 th" 

and 5.—To be had at Stocken’s, 53, Quadran 


TOCKEN’S PORTABLE ‘DRESSING 
CASES, in Russia Leather, containing razor, sharing brush, 
strop, and comb, &c., only 10: osew ahogany 
Dressing Cases, fitted’ with two razors, button hook, tweezers. 
scissors, nail, tooth, hat, shaving, and hair brushes, comb, round 
shaving soa . and looking-glass, only 18s. 6d., 
and key. I rash ases, in russia or morocco leather, col 
with three of the best brushes, for 17s. 6d. Dr c 
silver fitti » from 10 to .—-. Dress’ 
and refit One pair of the best ivory-hand le in Case, 
for ogany or Rosewood Writin; ks, 12 inches by 
10. warranted, for 10s. 6d. Rosewood Wor! xes, from 4s. 6d., 
ith loe ey. patch Boxes, in russia or morocco 
Travelling Wi riting Cases, 10} inches, with Bramah locks, l5s. 6d. 
each. G. Riddle’s Coronet or Diadem Fountain inketavee, G. 
Riddle’s revolving dnkstands. G. Riddle’s universal Penholders. 
in gold or silver.—Sold by C. STOCKEN, Dressing Case Manu- 
facturer,53, Quadrant, Rigwaeane next doorto Swan & Edgar's. 


ozen for 6d.—Stocken's Post- 

uperfine Bath Post, 3d. per cess or 5s, 
or 3s. 6d. per reai 

‘Envelope ¢ Cases, ‘illed complet, trom 

and Prayer 














5. The Cottager’s Manual. of Beshandry. Arc hitecture, D 
onomy, and G ge, Tw 
Each of these Subj may bes purchased separately. 


vaLer’s GREEK TESTAMENT. 
4th edition, with Parallel References, and other pppegemnenta, 
ols. 8vo, price 2l. TK in cloth and letter 


RE MENT 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 


Critical, Philological, x Ex xplanatory, from eminent critics 
and interpreters ; with parallel passages from the classics, and 
with references to Viger for idioms, and Bos for ellipses: to 
which is prefixed a ‘Treatise on the trine of the Greek Ar- 
ticle, according to Bp. Middleton, Granville Sharp, &c., com- 
ndiously explained, as applicable to the criticism of the New 
estament. The various readings are recorded under the text. 
Greek and English Indexes are added. 
By the Rev. E. VALPY, B.D, 
Two Plates are Jaded the Travels of the Abestien, a Map of 
Judea, and the City and Temple of Jerusalem 
Lit is work is intended for Students in Divi inity, as well as the 
ib 


ra 
“y his Greek Testament is the most valuable of any that has 
yet been published with critical and philological apparatus, 
especially for students who wish to purchase only one edition.” 
—Horne’s Introduction to the Bible. 
jhittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. price 3. ~ » boards, the 2nd edition, corrected 

d improved, of 3 

A NEW ANALYSIS of CHRONOLOGY 

and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY and PROPHECY; in 

which their Elements are attempted to be explained, harmonized, 

and vindicated, upon scriptural and scientific Principles : tend- 

ing to remove the Imperfection and Discordance of preceding 

om ga 4 to obviate the Cavils of Sce cs. ot and In- 
the late Rev. WILLIAM HA 

Rector of Rillesandra,” in Ireland; and Ve ‘Fellow of 
0 ‘ollege, Dublin 

Rivingtons, St. Paul's Shurchyard, and. Waterloo-place. 


TMPROVED WRITING INK.—The Admirers 
of beautiful and aietoct an will be highly RDING. by 
the use of. MOSTYN’S MERCANT ILE and RECO. It 
writes immediately of a ry black colour, ate increases in 
intensity: copper-plate 3 impressions cannot excel it in beauty 
and distinctness,of colour. It is equally suited for uill or me- 
tallic pens. Sold i in quart bottles, 2s. ; pints, ls.; half pints, 6d. 
each ; and in conkee bottles convenient for travellers, at the 
Manufactory, 1 Penton-place, Pentenville, and 20, Coppice- 
row, Clerkenwell, London. 


RESTS ELEGANTLY ENGRAVED on 
name plate, in the fashionable style, 6s.; without the 
crest, 2s. 6d. ; and 100 cards 2s. 6d. Post oilice adhesive stamps, 
in any phe nar bay at ls. per dozen; fine post office letter pa ae 
for ladies’ use, at 2s., for commercial purposes at 3s., and fin 
foolscap at 4s. 6d. per quarter ream ; envelopes 9d. per 100; letter 
balances “of every description ; ae cases, 5s. a upwards; 
Bibles, Prayer-books, 2s. an ig ks, globes, 
account books, and a great variety of the pa paterie now so much 
in vogue ; also an extensive and handsome as prymont of Dorery, 
office, and table inkstands.— At W Y & SON'S, 122, 
Bisbopsgate-street Within, adjoining he. i lf Tavern. 


UXLEY’S STOVES, with Patent Air and 
Metallic Self-acting Regulators, embrace all the advan- 
tages of the stoves commonly called Dr. Arnott’s, and are free 
from those obj ections which have given rise to so many just 
complaints. They will burn from ten Se thirty hours without 
attention, at a very small cost of fuel f fixed and used accord- 
ing to the directions, they are weeseuted to answer the purpose 
and the regulators not to get out of order. Various sizes anc 
atterns of the above, as well as of ‘Tenpreved Register one 
Sconomical Cooking Stoves, to be seen at the Manufactory 
Castle-street, Long-acre, adjoining Messrs. Combe & Delatield's 8 
prowety: —Huxley 's Patent Stoves may also be obtained from 
Mr. Boyd, 105, New Bond-street ; and Mr. waalngs Furniture 
Ware-rooms, i4, Charlotte-street, Rathbone-place 


ROSEY HALL WINE ESTA BLISHMENT, 
35, Bishopsgate-street Within. —CURRALL & SON'S 
CRUSTED PORTS are of superior quality and flavour, having 
been shipped by honses of high reputation at Oporto, and bottled 
with sedulous attention. 
Port, Three Years in yorene fe coccoccccccceoces 
Ditto, Older, rich and su 
Ditto, very, Old, in Woo 465. a ‘an. 
Ditto, in Pints ...ccccecccesccscrcsscceevesse+ +223, 
jottles, 3s. per ‘dozen : : Hampers, ls. 
Be OTTLING SEASON.— Gentlemen and 
Families nate respectfully informed, that the BOTTLING 
of POR: . WINES has commenced at the Gray's Inn Wine 
Establishment ; a. consist of the greatest variety, from that 
of an economical kind to those of the most Cp ap description, 
so as to meet the means and wishes of every class of consumers. 
Terms, cash without Seeat: per pipe, 65/., 75/., 84/., 
ape, 172., 192., 214. 
he Wines at 80 guinens per pipe are particularly re- 
comm: mecoded. being old, soit, and high flavoured. 

SHER —The most various and the most curious of the 
SHEREIES shipped i in the Bay of Cadiz, are to be met with at 
the Gray's Inn Wine Establishment and offer a rich treat to 
the connoisseur in really pure and" virgin Wine. The Pale 
Dinner Sherry, at per butt, or 17/. 10s. per quarter cask ; 
and the old, soft, high- aiccared Wine, at 84. 7 butt, or 21/.10s. 
per quarter cask, are particularly, recommended. 

HENEKEY, KISLINGBURY & Co. 

No, 23, High Holborn. 


—Price Currents forwarded upon application. 





























7 per doz. 





«3 per 








EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 
HAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer 
of the EY E-PRESERVING SPECTACLES, upon Unerring 

Principles. Patronized by the Nobility, Clergy, the Pring pals 
of the British Museum; and strongly Tecommen ded A most 
distinguished Physicians and Surgeons.—Established 1 

A pair of best aig Pebbles, fitted to the 
frame, 5s. ; Concave: 

Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold treme.-6) 15 

Ditto, Double Dl vupsscesenbantashtns 

Ditto, Standard Silver... 0 for ies 

Ditto, ditto, Double Joints... 6 for Gentlemen 

Ditto, Finest Blue Steel erame 0 for 

Ditto, ditto, Double ats 6 for Gentlemen 

Ditto, Tortoiseshell Fra 
Ditto, Best Black Buffalo Ho 
Ditto, Strong Steel Frame ... 6 for banics. 
i above are all glazed wit rest Brazilian pebbles, 
composed of pure Crystal, which is acknowledged by Oculists 
be the rey eres. and perfect substance that can be used. 
PATENT PLOUGH DIAMONDS, 13s, 6d. 

C oan Paar Foreign correspondents may be suited, either by 
sending the glass last used, or part of it, or by stating at what 
distance oe can read common type, specifying the time they 
have used gpectacies. Letters to be ae. A month's trial al- 
lowed, within which customers raay exchan ec. ‘their purchases, 

MAKER OF BL secant EI BARON ETER 
Superior 8-inch W coccccece coccece oe, 
Ditto. Rosewood, inlaid with Pearl sccosccsesesee 
Portable Pediment Barometer.which may be sent 
to any part, without injury, from 2/. 5y. to «..+ 
Most Improved Mountain Sarometer e 
Ditto, Marine, from 31, 108. to-ceeeseseeeee 
No. 37, Broad-street, ae in a direct line “wie ieee 


AYLOR’S MALACCA BALSAM 
An invaluable agent in thes removal of dandriff from the 

heads of children—no mother oug ht to be without it, It obviates 
the use of the small tooth comb, which latter, it is generall 
admitted, tends rather to increase than diminish the evil. It 
an admirable appendage to the Bath. and will be found of infi- 
nite service generally in cleansing nas promoting the increase of 
the hair. That i it effectually accomplishes the desired object no 
better *_ can be adduced than the fact of its considerably 
augmented sale. Its eflicacy depending upon its application to 
the skin, and not the surface of the hair, the beneficial results 
produced thereby are truly soteninn Sold wholesale and 
retail in Boxes, with directions, by G. Taylor, Coiffeur, 35, 
Brydges-street, Covent-garden. 


UTLER’ssCOMPOUND CONCENTRATED 
DECOCTION, or FLUID EXTRACT of SARSAPA- 
RILLA, is allowed by medical men to be the best (as it is the 
original) of the now numerous concentrated preparations of the 
A dessert spoonful of it, diluted with water, makes half 


purchaser's own 


0 for Ladi 
© for Gentlemen 








ind, 
a pint ~ the Comsponpa by the Bei the same strength and 
tion 


com n as that ordered by the British Pharmacopm@ias, It 
is prescribed as an alterative in scrofula, scurvy, eruptions of 
the skin, and all cutaneous diseases ; also has found ex- 
tremely useful in chronic rheumatism, in secondary symptoms, 
and after an improper use of mercury.—P: — and sold oo 
pint bottles, 20s., half-pints 10s., and quarter-pints, 5s. 6d., 
Thomas Butler, Chemist, 4, Chea nae. corner of St. Pauls, 
London; and may be obtained of Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; 
likewise of Davenport & Stedman, 20, W aterloo-place, opposite 
the Post Office, Faipbush 5 or, by order, throug any respect- 
able Druggist.—N 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard, where may at all times be seen an assortment of 
Emigrants’, Travelling, and Family Medicine Chests, in maho- 


gany and plain wood. 
SURGICAL OPERATIONS 





EATH from 
on the EAR.—The late inquests on the unfortunate vic- 
tims at the west end having proved to the public the danger of 
surgical experiments on that delicate organ, the Kar, and the 
innocence and eflicac ess, DR. GRAVES'S newly- Sirooveres 
REMEDY for DEAFNESS, by external application, having 
successfully demonstrated in sev eral hundred cases, at the Kast 
London Eye and Ear Institution, 75, Parson's-street. London 
Docks, the Directors hereby give notice, that all persons unable 
to pay the usual fee may receive advice gratis.every morning 
from Eight till Ten.—N.B. Patients in the Country may consult 
by letter, post paid. 


Pog tt 4 and FOREIGN MEDICAL INSTI. 
75, Parson ss-street, London Dock, under the 
direction of DR. TS. formerly Surgeon in Her 
Majesty's Service, and late C Physician to the Governor- 
Ge mers in Poland, &c, Advice gratis every morning from 8 till 
10—This Institution, conducted on phil anthrone pring! neighes, 
and originally established solely to afford N m9 
Foreigners unacquainted with our language, bavi Fi e@ ex~ 
traordinary success which has attended the mil «.¥ nnocent 
treatment of the various disorders of the human body, (fruits of 
the newly-discovered continental remedies,) acquired an exten- 
sion that has exceeded the most staqung expectations of its 
Director; and from the increasing confidenc and patrozege et ay 
enlightened public, bidding fair to become an object of national 
benefit. Notice is Foreign Ehyetc that a Medical Board, consist 
ing of British and F hysicians and Surgeons of emi 
together with a disti fessor of the Obstetric Art, 
assemble on Tuesdays and Fridays at the said Institution, in 
order to deliberate on cases ing elie, the skill and talent, 
and todevise means of affording relief, in the most scienti 
well as the least expensive manner. Persons in the ooueier 
may consult, by letter, pre-pail id; and on a Post Office order 
being enclosed Yor l., advice and medicine, Hes proper direc- 
tions, will be forwarded by return of post.— reigners may 
=) on an inte: ter in any of the Seaneeen languages, 
te apartments for consultation, 
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19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, Oct, 31, 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY MR. BULL. 
THE BUDGET OF THE BUBBLE FAMILY. 


By LADY BULWER, 
Author of ‘Cheveley.’ With Illustrations by Hervrev. 3 vols, post 8vo. 


** This is a very remarkable book—remarkable for the insight into character which it displays, and the power of giving substance and life to the various personages."—Times, 

‘* Lady Bulwer possesses talent sufficient to rival her friend Mrs. Trollope.”"—Spectator. 

***The Bubble Family’ comprise a world of whimsicality. Lady Bulwer has a remarkable talent for taking off the features—mental, moral, and physical—of other people.”—Satirisé, 

“* This is one of the cleverest, as well as one of the most curious, books we ever read. Full of the most searching analysis of character, teeming with wit, and exhibiting pictures 
from ‘ grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ ‘The Budget of the Bubble Family’ may fairly be regarded as one of the most startling productions of the day.”—The Age. 





2. 6. 
FRITHIOF’S SAGA: a Poem. GLENULLYN ; or, The Attainder’s Son. 
By BISHOP TEGNER. A NOVEL, In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Will be ready early in December.) 
Translated from the Swedish by OSCAR BAKER. 1 vol. (Just ready.) 


7. 
Bishop Tegner is an eminent prelate of Sweden, and, as a poet, in that country holds as POEMS by PUSKIN, 


high a rank as Byron, Scott, Moore, and Southey do in England. 
Late Poet Laureate to the Emperor of Russia. 


3. Translated from the Russian by H. G. KNIGHT; with a Memoir of the Author. 

THE FORTRESS: a Story of the Channel Islands. 1 vol. (Just ready.) 
3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) 8. 
4. THE MANOR OF GLENMORE ; 
: PEASANT. 
THE FEMALE FREEMASONS : a Novel. Bya anes be on yaeen on : vols. post 8vo. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. (Now ready.) ‘A most useful and intensely-interesting novel.”—Freeman's Journal. 
- 


5. 9. 
THE LOVERS: a Play, INDIAN HOURS: Poems 


In Five Acts. By MARK HEALEY, Esq. Price 2s. By R. N. DUNBAR, Author of ‘ The Cruise,’ &e. 1 vol. 


10. 
PUBLISHED FOR GENERAL DISTRIBUTION, 


THE LATEST LIST OF 





POPULAR AND INTERESTING WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY MR. BULL, 
OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, NOVELS, TALES, ROMANCES, POEMS, PLAYS, &c. 
With Critical Notices of them by influential Reviewers. 
cy Can be ordered of all Booksellers in the Kingdom, or had also of the Publisher, Gratts. 


11. 
PUBLISHED FOR AUTHORS, and sent gratis and postage free to them on application, and forwarding their Names and Address to the Publislrer, 


DIRECTIONS FOR AUTHORS 


In Printing and Publishing their Works, 


Detailing every requisite information on the subject, accompanied with the latest LIST OF WORKS published by MR. BULL, 19, Holles-street. 


12. 
PUBLISHED GRATIS, AND SENT POSTAGE FREE, 


FOR READING SOCIETIES, BOOK CLUBS, 
And FAMILIES, throughout England, Scotland, and Ireland. 


BULL’S NEW LIBRARY SYSTEM 
AND ‘CIRCULAR’ FOR NOVEMBER; 


COMPRISING 
1. Full descriptions of all the valuable New Pusticattons to the present day. 
2. A complete view ofthe best Modern Literature. 
8. Tue best Pians for the Establishment of Reading Societies throughout the Kingdom. 


4. The.new and aDvanTaGEous Terms on which Socteties, InstITUTIONS, and FaMILtés are supplied regularly, and in any quantity, with wHAaTEVER 
Books, Macazines, and Reviews they may desire for perusal. 


*," All applications should be addressed to MR. BULL, English and Foreign Public Library, 


a 19, HoLLEs-sTREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, LonDOW. 








London: Jamrs Hov-mers, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published very Saturday. eA Welli ngton-street N h, Strand, byJoun Francis; andsoldby all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for SCOTLAN Dy Messrs. Bell & bredteta Bdiavergh sand De Gaupbell. Glasgow 3—for Pes RLAND, J. Cumming, Dublin. 





